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A  Story  of 
Newspaper  Beginnings 


1616324 


Iowa  In  the  Fifties 

"Iowa  had  been  admitted  into  the  I  nion  in  J84O,  the  first  free  state 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  a  tremendous:  enlargement  0}  the  area  of 
good  land.  Tlie  revolution  of  1848  in  Germany  sent  to  America  thou- 
sands of  the  very  best  elass  of  liberty  loving  Germans  of  the  type  of 
Carl  Sehurz  and  Emil  Preforms,  who  settled  in  If  isconsin,  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  The  invention  and  successful  use  of  the  McCor- 
mick  reaper  and  other  agricultural  machinery  greatly  increased  the 
productiveness  of  the  land.  By  1840,  the  Mexican  war  was  over  and 
as  a  result  of  that  inglorious  triumph  we  took  Texas  and  California 
from  Mexico.  But  the  great  historic  event  ivhich  above  all  other 
causes  attracted  immigration  to  the  I  (est  and  stimulated  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  the  immediate  building  of  railroads,  was  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  in  1848.  The  J\ Mississippi  J  alley  teas  ready  for 
the  locomotive."- — W,  \Y.  Baldwin",  in  "The  Making  of  the  Bur- 
lington."' 

Of  the  many  maps  of  Iowa  published  in  the  early  fifties  the  one  on 
the  opposite  page  has  been  selected  for  the  rather  incidental  reason 
that  "Bancroft,"  the  name  of  the  smallest  and  shortest  lived  of  Iowa 
counties,  was  spelled  with  a  "K."  That  uniformity  of  spelling  was 
not  much  observed,  even  by  the  map  makers  of  those  early  days,  com- 
parison of  the  maps  on  this  and  succeeding  pages  will  disclose,  for 
Buncombe  will  be  found  spelled  "Buncome"  and  Wahkaw  "Wakf.vv,  ' 
and  "Wakhon,"  while  in  the  Legislative  act  by  which  it  was  made  into 
Woodbury  it  appears  as  "Wah  kah."  .At  another  time  and  in  another 
place  it  would  be  of  interest  to  consider  how  lately  uniform  spelling  has 
come  and  how  much  of  convenience  we  owe  to  it.  But  the  only  pur- 
pose here  in  contrasting  Bancroft  with  Bankroft  is  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  reader  at  the  start  on  the  particular  spot  to  which  this  story  is 
related,  and  in  that  way  to  suggest  to  him  bow  remote  from  civilization 
it  was  in  the  days  we  are  considering.  From  Polk  county  north  and 
northwest  he  will  notice  that  neither  town  nor  trading  post  is  marked. 
Whether  in  this  respect  the  map  was  wholly  accurate — it  will  be  rec- 
ognized at  once  that  published  in  1858  it  was  not — its  purpose  was  to 
encourage  immigration,  and,  while  carelessly  enough  drawn,  as  the 
location  of  Spirit  Lake  in  Buncombe  county  would  suggest,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  such  advances  into  the  prairies  as  had  been  made  were 
not  purposely  overlooked.  There  was,  in  fact,  not  a  county  (a  few 
of  the  original  counties  had  lost  their  identity  before  1856)   that  did 


not  have  one  settler  as  early  as  1836.  But  from  Des  Moines  north 
and  northwest  the  impression  trained  from  the  map  will  not  he  found 
to  he  a  very  wrong  one  after  all. 

That  this  should  be  so,  when  it  appears  that  Iowa  was  the  goal  of 
a  stampede  in  the  earl}-  fifties,  distances  and  means  of  travel  consid- 
ered, not  unlike  the  land  rushes  of  later  years  at  the  opening  of  some 
of  the  Indian  reservations,  may  seem  strange.  But  a  number  of  un- 
related things  happened  to  keep  north  central  Iowa  from  enjoying  the 
boom  while  it  was  on,  and  to  kill  the  Iowa  boom  itself  just  when  the 
"Bankroft"  region  was  ready  for  it.  The  discover}"  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1848  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  general  westward 
movement.  There  was  an  enormous  speculative  craze  for  railroad 
building  and  the  railroads  had  reached  the  Mississippi  river.  Horace 
Greeley,  who  had  come  west  to  Chicago  in  1S48,  voiced  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  his  famous  "Go  west,  young  man;  go  west."  More  set- 
tlers' guides  and  settlers'  maps  of  the  Middle  West  were  published  in 
these  years  than  have  been  published  since. 

In  the  ten  years  of  the  fifties  Iowa  had  an  unusual  number  of 
census  enumerations.  There  were  the  federal  counts  of  1850  and 
I860,  and  between  them  there  were  state  counts  in  1851,  '52,  '54,  '56 
and  '^9.  It  therefore  is  easy  to  measure  in  cold  figures  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  the  Iowa  movement.  Beginning  with  192,214  people  in 
18,50,  the  state  had  come  to  205,315  in  1'851  ;  to  220,929  in  1852;  to 
324,401  in  1854;  to  517,875  in  1856;  to  041,628  in  1859,  and  to 
674,913,  or  practically  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  in  1860. 

Among  the  many  guides  for  the  settlers  was  "Iowa  As  It  Is," 
by  N.  Howe  Parker  of  Davenport,  published  in  Chicago  in  1855.  In 
this  book  Mr.  Parker  collected  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
time  a  contemporaneous  record  of  what  was  happening.  Thus,  at 
Peoria,  "during  a  single  month  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three 
wagons  had  passed,  and  all  for  Iowa."  In  Davenport  it  Mas  noted 
that  "our  ferry  is  busy  all  hours  in  passing  over  the  large  canvas- 
backed  wagons,  densely  populated  with  becoming  Iowans."  At  Bur- 
lington, "They  are  crossing  at  the  rate  of  600  or  700  a  day,  we  have 
these  facts  from  the  ferry  folks  win.'  keep  a  sort  of  running  register." 


The  Iowa  Stampede. — Many  causes  contributed  to  this  unprecedented 
immigration,  from  revolutions  in  Europe  to  the  building  of  railroads  from 
Chicago  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  famines  in  Ireland  to  cholera  in  Ohio. 
In  a  decade  the  population  of  the  state  was  more  than  trebled.  The  bulk  of 
this  new  population  came  into  the  state  in  the  two  or  three  years  following 
1S52. — "History  of  the  People  of  Iowa,"  by  Cyrenus  Cole. 


A  Keokuk  editor  returning  from  a  trip  up  the  river  exclaims:  "At 
every  ferry  on  the  river  crowds  are  waiting  to  cross  and  the  land 
offices  all  over  the  state  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them 
by  those  who  are  eager  to  enter  land.''  But  perhaps  the  most  sug* 
gestive  item  comes  from  another  hook  of  the  time,  "The  Great  West," 
in  which  the  ferry  statistics  of  the  entry  port  of  Duhuque  are  given 
for  the  years  1853  and  1854: 

1853  1854 

Men,  women  and  children 6.200  38,400 

Wagons    2,404  4.300 

Carriages 3,110  2.100 

Cattle    5,506  9,51S 

Sheep    300  2,708 

Hogs   520  6,63'» 

It  will  he  observed  that,  making  no  account  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs 
and  implements,  ferrying  38,400  people  across  the  Mississippi  in  one 
year  meant  an  average  of  more  than  3,000  a  month,  or  more  than  100  a 
day,  which,  when  we  consider  that  there  was  no  even  distribution  over 
the  twelve  months,  meant  an  easily  understood  congestion  during  the 
rush  season.  Herbert  Quick  has  given  a  hint  of  this  in  his  ''Yander- 
mark's  Polly.'' 

The  reasons  why  that  part  of  the  new  .state  of  which  "Bankroft" 
count}"  was  the  center  did  not  share  proportionately  are  not  haul  to  find. 
For  one  thing,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties  had  ceded  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  as  early  as 
1832,  and  by  1846  had  been  removed  from  Iowa,  while  until  1851  the 
Sioux  held  undisputed  title  to  the  northern  and  northwestern  counties, 
and  did  not  give  actual  possession  until  long  after.  The  railroads 
coming  west  from  Chicago  had  reached  Iowa  at  Burlington  and  Dav- 
enport;  southern  Iowa  was  more  in  ran;je  with  the  parts  of  the 
eastern  states  from  which  the  eastern  immigration  was  coming,  and 
much  of  Iowa  was  settled  from  the  south ;  there  was  room  enough 
in  southern  and  eastern  Iowa.     For  these  reasons  the  government  sur- 


Where  They  Came  From. — It  appears  that  the  New  England  population 
of  Iowa  from  1850  to  1 S60  increased  from  5,535  to  25, "40,  that  of  the  eastern 
and  middle  states  from  24,516  to  103,170,  and  that  of  the  Northwest  territory 
states  from  59,o9S  to  193,915,  of  which  Ohio  contributed  over  one  hundred 
thousand.  In  comparison  with  these  increases  from  northern  states  those 
from  southern  states  fell  far  behind,  increasing  only  from  3<>,954  in  tSSO  to 
54.006  in  I860.  There  was  also  a  great  increase  in  Iowa  horn  population, 
from  50,3SO  in  1850  to  191, 14S  in  1S'6«J.— "A  History  of  the  People  of  Iowa,"'  by 
Cwenus  Cole. 


vevs  had  not  been  pushed  in  the  north  and  northwestern  parts.  In  his 
hook,  Mr.  Parker  notes  (in  1833)  :  "The  northwestern  part  of  Iowa 
lies  in  a  district  of  territory  unsurveyed,  and  not  yet  in  the  market. 
This  district  is  lc>0  miles  long  from  cast  to  west  along  the  Minnesota 
line,  and  80  miles  in  width,  including  the  counties  of  Worth  and 
Cerro  Gordo  and  Franklin  on  the  east  to  Buncombe,  Sioux  anil 
Plymouth  on  the  west.  *  *  *  These  counties  are  very  sparsely  settled, 
and  some  of  them  we  are  informed  do  not  contain  a  single  dwelling. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  procure  information  respecting  this  portion 
of  the  state  without  traveling  over  it  in  person." 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  unentered  lands,  Mr.  Parker  says: 
'"Worth,  Cerro  Gordo,  Hancock,  Winnebago,  Bancroft,  Kossuth, 
Emmet,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas,  Humboldt,  Wright,  Franklin,  Cal- 
houn, are  almost  entirely  vacant.  Emmet,  Bancroft,  Winnebago,  Han- 
cock, Kossuth,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas  and  Calhoun  are  not  in  the 
market  but  probably  will  be  next  fall." 

It  was  easy  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  section  in  which  there  was 
so  little  interest,  and  Mr.  Parker  incorporates  in  his  book  as  particu- 
larly applicable  to  northern  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota  a  statement 
from  Owen's  geological  survey:  "The  soil  in  this  region  is  generally 
of  inferior  quality."  And.  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  he  again 
goes  back  to  Owen,  who  said,  "Approaching  the  confines  of  the  Coteau 
Des  Prairies,  a  desolate,  barren,  knobby  country  commences,  where 
the  higher  grounds  are  covered  with  gravel  and  erratic  masses  support- 
ing a  scanty  vegetation,  while  the  valleys  are  either  wet  and  marshy, 
or  filled  with  numerous  pools,  ponds  and  lakes,  the  borders  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  flocks  of  sandhill  cranes,  which  fill  the  air  with  their 
doleful  cries,  and  where  the  eye  may  often  wander  in  every  direction 
towards  the  horizon  without  discovering  even  the  faint  outline  of 
distant  timber.  This  description  of  country  embraces  the  watershed 
where  the  northern  branches  of  the  Cedar  and  Iowa  and  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Des  Moines  take  their  rise." 

The  wonder  must  be  that  anybody  should  have  ventured  into  this 
region  at  all,  so  long  as  other  parts  of  the  state  were  untaken.  But 
the  pioneers  were  seeking  the  newest  frontier,  and  even  before  the 
government  surveys  were  completed  there  was  settlement. 

Taking  the  eight  counties,  which  Mr.  Parker  says  were  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  market  in  1855,  first  settlements  were  made:  in 
Calhoun  county  by  Ebenezer  Comstock  in  April,  1854:  in  Kossuth 
(Bankroft  was  absorbed  into  Kossuth  before  it  had  a  settler)  In  Asa 
C.  and  Ambrose  A.  Call  in  July,  1854;  in   Hancock  hv  Anson  Avery 


in  September,  1854;  in  Pocahontas  by  James  Mickey  in  February, 
1855;  in  Emmet  by  George  C.  Granger  in  June,  1856,  and  in  Dickin- 
son by  Rowland  Gardner  in  July,  1856. 

But  it  \yas  not  merely  in  being  late  to  start  that  the  "Bankroft" 
region  lost  out.  For.  beginning  with  the  very  year  in  which  the  pio- 
neers arrived,  a  series  of  events  crowding  upon  each  other's  heels 
were  soon  to  wreck  not  only  the  fortunes  of  this  particular  region 
but  to  wreck  the  Iowa  boom  itself.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  first 
settlements  were  made  Old  Sidominadotah  was  murdered  in  Hum- 
boldt county  by  Henry  Lott.  From  that  day  until  the  day  when 
Little  Crow  was  shot,  after  the  New  Ulm  massacre  of  1862,  there 
was  never  a  moment  when  this  northern  region  was  not  in  fear  of  the 
Sioux,  if  not  in  actual  peril  from  them.  Two  invasions  as  far  east 
as  Clear  Lake,  in  1854  and  1855,  scattered  the  settlers  as  far  south 
as  Marshalltown. 

Then  came  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre  of  March,  1857.  In  May 
of  that  year  a  "History  of  Des  Moines"  was  published,  to  describe  the 
newly  selected  capital  city  of  the  state.  What  the  Spirit  Lake  massacre 
meant,  not  only  to  the  northwest  but  to  the  whole  state,  may  be  judged 
from  this  story  written  almost  while  the  massacre  was  on  and  pub- 
lished in  this  little  book  : 

"A  messenger  arrived  posthaste  from  Fort  Dodge  bringing  the 
alarming  news  that  the  Indians  were  approaching  the  place  in  force. 
Before  ammunition  could  be  sent  word  came  that  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  some  2,000  in  number,  had  completely  surrounded  Fort 
Dodge,  that  they  were  plundering  the  adjacent  country,  and  were 
ready  for  an  immediate  assault  upon  the  fort,  and  if  help  was  not  sent 
at  once  not  a  resident  would  escape  the  tomahawk  or  scalping  knife. 
*  *  *  The  settlers  from  the  north  in  utter  consternation  fleeing  for  their 
lives  poured  into  Des  Moines,  and  as  if  doubtful  of  being  safe  even 


The  New  Ulm  Massacre. — At  midnight,  about  August  20  (1S62),  Frank 
Rist  came  in  from  the  north  lashing  his  weary  horses  and  warning  everybody 
on  the  road  to  warn  everybody  else  that  several  thousand  Indians  had  taken 
the  warpath.*  *  *  They  were  approaching  Es'herville  and  the  people  were  out 
of  powder.  They  were  likely  to  move  down  both  forks  of  the  Des  Moines. 
*  *  *  Frank  was  both  truthful  and  a  teetotaller  yet  we  did  not  quite  credit 
the  full  horror  of  his  story.  *  *  *  Except  a  small  garrison  at  Spirit  Lake  there 
was  no  military  protection  in  the  state  north  of  us.  *  *  *  When  Rist  returned 
from  Fort  Dodge  next  day  he  reported  a  great  gathering  to  devise  means  of 
defense.  *  *  *  We  did  not  lessen  our  vigilance  and  wives  and  babies  often 
kept  company  with  the  head  of  the  family  as  he  made  his  hay,  the  loaded  gun 
leaned  conveniently  against  the  hay  cock.— A.  I).  Bicknell,  "History  of  Hum- 
boldt County." 


here  hurried  on  southward.     The  pulse  of  Des  Moines  heat  tearfully 

high  and  war  seemed  at  her  very  doors."  / 

i 

With  the  Sioux  as  a  local  peril,  this  "Bankroft"  region  shared  to 
the  fullest  the  general  disasters  that  befell  the  state.  First  and  far 
worst  of  these  was  "The  Panic  of  1857." 

Nobody  to  this  day  has  determined  satisfactorily  the  cause  of  this 
panic.  It  is  believed  that  the  outpouring  of  California  gold  had  en- 
couraged an  exuberance  of  speculation  and  in  the  exhilaration  of  good 
times  the  people  had  gone  too  far.  \Yhatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was 
tremendous.  Railroads  w  ere  thrown  into  bankruptcy,  banks  suspended, 
money  was  sucked  out  of  the  new  country  not  to  return  for  many 
years. 

Then,  in  the  later  fifties,  came  the  rumblings  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  story  of  the  Civil  War  period  is  told  in  the  census  returns: 

1856  1865 

Calhoun   county 119  228 

Dickinson    Scattering  300 

Emmet   "  368 

Hancock    "  292 

Kossuth-Bancroft    397  694 

Pocahontas Scattering  215 

.       Winnebago    "  298 

Without  money,  without  railroads,  the  tide  of  immigration  stopped, 
in  a  new  country,  without  markets,  the  ten  years  between  1855  and 
1865  were  years  of  such  discouragement  as  nobody  can  now  know  to 


Thf.  Paxic  of  1857. — The  year  1857  was  a  year  of  very  serious  economic 
depression,  paying  the  penalty  for  years  of  confident  and  adventurous  specu- 
lation. For  ten  years,  since  1846,  the  country  had  felt  the  exhilaration  and 
excitement  of  a  rapid  business  expansion,  which  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  had  greatly  quickened.  Capital  had  run  confidingly  to  new  enter- 
prises. Loans  had  been  easy  to  get;  railroads  and  steamships  had  opened 
the  channels  of  commerce,  old  and  new,  wider  than  ever  before,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  had  greatly  multiplied  its  routes  in  every  direction;  an  era 
of  invention  had  accompanied  and  occasioned  unprecedented  advances  in  the 
mechanic  arts  affecting  both  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Under  unwonted 
stimulus  sound  business  methods  had  naturally  given  place  to  reckless  specula- 
tion; money  was  quickly  enough  invested  but  was  slow  to  yield  an  increase. 
Enterprise  after  enterprise  proved  a  dead  loss.  Enterprise  was  paid  in 
promises  to  pay  until  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  day  of  reckoning,  the  inev- 
itable contraction  of  loans,  a  season  of  failures  and  disillusionment,  hard  facts 
in  the  place  of  hope,  painful  disclosures  of  wholesale  dishonest}',  of  defalca- 
tions and  systematic  fraud.  The  entire  fabric  of  business  came  down  with 
a  crash  and  panic  had  a  lung  and  doleful  reign. — "The  Can. bridge  Modern 
History." 


the  scattered   families  of  these  newest  counties  that  all  gathered   to- 
gether would  hardly  have  counted  a  count}'  seat  town. 

Then,  to  cap  all,  as  the  railroads  came  in  the  early  seventies,  the 
grasshoppers  devastated  northwestern  Iowa.  As  late  as  1875  Calhoun 
had  only  3,118  people,  Dickinson  1 ,74S,  Emmet  1,436,  Hancock 
1,4S2,  Kossuth  3,765*  Pocahontas  2,249  and  Winnebago  2.9S7,  a  total 
after  twenty  years  of  only  1 6,7S6  for  the  eight  original  counties  of  the 
"Bankroft"  region.' 


39-4. I        tJ 

Maj)  of  Iowa  published  in  "Western  Portraiture  and  Emigrant's  Guide," 
by  Daniel  S.  Curtiss.  Published  in  New  York  City  by  J.  H.  Colton  in  1S52. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Curtiss  speaks  of  one  of  the  great  projects  then  considered, 
"a  line  of  telegraph  with  stockades  of  armed  and  mounted  mail  carriers."  He 
concludes,  "under  these  circumstances  the  great  Mississippi  Vallev  country 
becomes   invested  with   more  vast  importance  than   any  other  equal   section." 


Map  of  Iowa  published  in  "Iowa  As  It  Is,"  in  1855,  bv  N.  Howe  Parker; 
published  in  Chicago,  111.,  by  Keen  &  Lee.  During  his'  term  in  Congress' 
Representative  Hubbard  of  Sioux  City  searched  the  records  for  the  report  on 
the  military  road  shewn  on  this  map.'  The  report  bears  date  of  1S54  and  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  Jefferson  Davis,  secretary  of  war. 


The  "Bankroft"  Region 

The  two  maps  on  the  opposite  page  will  now  center  attention  a 
little  more  closely  on  the  north  central  counties  of  Iowa. 

On  the  first  map  Fort  Dodge  is  still  Fort  Clark,  as  it  was  first 
named,  the  change  to  Fort  Dodge  was  made  in  April.  1831.  And  we 
have  not  only  Bancroft,  Buncombe  and  "Wakaw"  counties,  hut  also 
Fox,  Yell  and  Risely.  The  notahle  features  of  this  map  are  the  north 
line  ui  the  Neutral  ground,  which  is  seen  to  cut  the  southeast  corner 
of  Kossuth;  a  very  beautiful  lake  and  outlet  in  eastern  Kossuth  which 
later  must  have  shrunken  to  Prairie  slough;  and  some  section  lines  in 
Yell  and  Risley,  showing  how  far  to  the  northwest  the  government 
survey  had  then  gone. 

The  incidental  features  of  the  second  map  are  the  new  county 
names,  and  the  military  road  from  Sioux  City  to  St.  Paul,  surveyed 
under  the  supervision  of  Jefferson  Davis,  secretary  of  war.     The  dis- 


Baxcroft  Couxtv. — Bancroft  county,  named  in  honor  of  the  historian, 
George  Bancroft,  was  one  of  the  few  Iowa  counties  that  never  had  a  settler. 
It  was  consolidated  with  Kossuth  in  1S55,  and  nobody  had  ventured  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation.  Two  efforts  were 
made  later  to  create  a  new  county  out  of  old  Bancroft  but  it  was  never  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  original  county  which  is  where  unquestionably  the  county 
makers  missed  their  chance.  The  flr-t  attempt  wa-  -^-■^  ]\  lc~  '.  r-h=*  i 
Crocker  county  was  set  up,  named  in  honor  of  General  Ma  reel  Ins 
Crocker,  of  the  famous  Jowa  Crocker  Brigade.  The  second  attempt  nas 
made  in  1912-13,  to  create  Larrabee  county,  nampd  in  honor  of  Governor 
William  Larrabee. 

The  Crocker  county  attempt  failed  because  of  a  restriction  in  the  state 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  in  1857,  two  years  after  the  consolidation 
with  Kossuth.  The  constitution  provided  and  still  provides  that  "no  new 
county  shall  hereafter  be  created  containing  less  than  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  square  miles,  nor  shall  the  territory  of  any  organized  county  be 
reduced  below  that  area."  And  then,  to  protect  the  counties  along  the 
Minnesota  border,  that  like  old  Bancroft  fell  half  a  tier  of  townships  short 
of  the  prescribed  area,  the  constitution  said  and  says  today,  "Except  the 
county  of  Worth  and  the  counties  we^t  of  it  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  stare,  may  be  organized  without  additional  territory."  The  friends  of 
(.'rocker  county  contended  in  the  supreme  court  that  this  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution referring  to  Worth  and  the  counties  west  of  it  meant  that  that  row  of 
counties  could  all  be  organized  with  the  territory  of  Worth.  But  Jm'ge  Day 
insisted  (33d  Iowa,  page  16)  that  Crocker  county  was  a  new  county  and  did 
not  come  in  the  list  of  counties  from  Worth  west.  T'he  matter  reached  the 
supreme  court  in  a  suit  brought  by  Dr.  Garfield  against  R.  I.  Brayto.-!,  for  $10 
for  services.  They  both  were  residents  of  the  new  counlv,  and  the  venue  was 
laid  in  "Crocker  county."  Brayton  demurred  to  the  suit  o:i  the  ground  that 
the  county  was  not  properly  organized.  (Jf  course,  no  real  defense  was 
oifered,  but  Judge  Day  would  not  wink  at  the  friendly  suit  and  took  matters 
in  his  own  hands. 

The  attempt  to  create  "Larrabee"  county  did  not  fail  for  the  same  rea>on. 
The  promoters   of  Larrabee  county   proposed   to  cut   two   miles   further   south 


tinguishing  features  are  an  all-embracing  Kossuth  county,'  which  had 
swallowed  Bancroft  and  halt  of  Humboldt  county,  and  an  all-embrac- 
ing; Webster  which  had  swallowed  Yell  and  Risley  counties  and  the 
southern  half  of  Humboldt.  Here  another  of  the  curiosities  of  earlv 
day  spelling  is  disclosed,  for  though  the  map  of  1852  shows  Humboldt 
properly  named  for  the  great  German  scientist,  "The  Iowa  Historical 
and  Comparative  Census''  declares  that  the  first  county  was  '"Hum- 
bolt,"  and  it  was  only  when  the  second  county  was  created  in  1857 
that  the  name  was  spelled  as  it  now  appears. 

One  of  the  changes  of  this  map  of  1855  which  has  a  curious  interest 
is  the  change  from  Fox  county  to  Calhoun  count}'  to  honor  the  name 
of  John  C.  Calhoun.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Iowa  had  voted 
for  Franklin  K.  Pierce  for  president  in  1852,  and  this  change  of 
county  names  was  made  the  year  following,  in  the  administration  of 
Stephen  Hempstead,  the  last  democratic  governor  of  the  state  for  mam- 
years.  But  the  whigs,  who  elected  James  W.  Grimes  governor  in 
1854,  and  who  became  republicans  in  the  national  campaign  of  1856, 


into  Kossuth,  thereby  making  up  the  needed  territory  for  the  new  countv, 
without  reducing  Kossuth  below  the  constitutional  four  hundred  and  thirtv- 
two  square  miles.  This  would  have  taken  two  rows  of  sections  across  the 
north  end  of  Fenton,  Burt,  Portland  and  Buffalo  townships.  The  original 
plan  had  been  not  to  cut  into  Fenton,  Burt  or  Portland,  but  to  take  Buffalo 
township  bodily  out  of  Kossuth.  But  the  bill  when  introduced  (Feb.  20,  1913, 
by  Representative  J.  B.  McHose  of  Boone)  proposed  a  straight  cut  across  the 
north  end  of  Kossuth.  By  this  division  Titonka  would  have  been  taken  into 
the  new  county.  It  was  hinted  that  the  railroad  from  Titonka  was  to  be 
extended  through  Bancroft  into  Minnesota.  While  Bancroft  was  thus  tieing 
up  with  Titonka  in  the  matter  of  county  seat,  Swea  City  was  joining  with 
old  Germania,  both  on  the  other  railroad.  But  in  the  end  all  four'towns 
decided  to  permit  the  county  seat  matter  to  stay  in  abeyance.  The  bill  wa> 
referred  in  the  legislature  to  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  McHose  was  chair- 
man, and  a  public  hearing  was  given.  Large  delegations  from  the  proposed 
new  county  and  the  old  county  were  present,  but  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  out  for  passage.  Thereupon  a  delegation  from  Kossuth,  consisting  of 
C.  B.  Murtagh,  at  one  time  representative  from  Emmet  county,  T.  P.  Har- 
rington and  J.  YV.  Sullivan  wa*  sent  to  Des  Moines  and  spent  some  three 
weeks  ^canvassing  the  members.  This  committee  prepared  a  substitute  for 
the  original  bill  proposing  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  voter*  of  both  the 
north  and  the  south  parts  of  Kossuth  county.  Mr.  McHose  offered  a  sub- 
stitute to  submit  the  matter  to  the  voters  of  the  proposed  new  countv.  The 
McHose  amendment  was  lost  and  the  amendment  of  the  Kossuth  committee 
adopted.  The  eleciion  was  held  in  1914,  and  the  vote  was  92u  for  the  division 
and  3,599  against.  The  north  townships,  Eagle,  Grant,  Greenwood,  Harrison, 
I.edyard,  Ramsay  and  Swea  gave  majorities  for  the  division.  The  north 
townships  immediately  began  a  campaign  to  secure  a  representative  in  the 
legislature  who  would  reopen  the  matter,  and  presented  Joseph  M.  Dye  of 
Swea  City,  who  won  the  republican  nomination.  Friends  of  J.  W.  Sullivan 
persuaded  him  to  sponsor  the  south  end  cause  and  he  was  nominated  on  the 
democratic  ticket.  In  the  election  Mr.  Sulli\an  carried  every  precinct  in  the 
county  but  five,  and  the  struggle  for  the  new  county  was  at  an  end.  Clayton 
B.  Hutchins  was  the  member  from  KosmiiIi  in  this  memorable  contest  and 
stood   staunchly   for   an   undivided    countv. 


when  Iowa  voted  for  John  G.  Fremont  for  president,  were  represented 
in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  they  compensated  for  honoring  Calhoun 
by  demanding  that  Yell  and  Risley,  named  for  southern  generals  of  the 
Mexican  war,  be  united  and  named  for  Calhoun's  great  rival,  Daniel 
Webster:  James  W.  Grimes  was  in  the  legislature  from  Des  Moines 
county,  and  it  was  his  resolution  that  put  Webster  side  by  side  with 
Calhoun  for  all  time  in  Iowa. 

But  there  is  one  other  feature  of  this  map  of  1855  that  in  this  con- 
nection is  more  important.  With  the  exception  of  the  watercourses 
of  the  Upper  Des  .Moines,  not  a  mark  is  made  to  indicate  that  even 
then  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  had  been  surveyed,  the  lakes 
of  Dickinson  county  are  not  noted,  nor  are  any  other  geographical 
features  of  this  interesting  region.  Again,  as  in  the  map  of  the  state 
before  referred  to,  from  Des  Moines  north  and  west  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  the  presence  of  men  or  of  habitation.  Although  southern  and 
eastern  Iowa  had  towns  and  villages  and  proposed  railroads,  the  map 
makers  were  treating  the  northwest  much  as  in  later  years  the  Dakotas 
were  treated,  when  low  a  and  Minnesota  had  become  fairly  settled. 

Bancroft  and  the  north  half  of  Humboldt  were  joined  to  Kossuth 
July  1,  1855,  and  on  that  day  the  new  Kossuth  was  taken  away  from 
Boone  county,  to  which,  it  had  been  attached  for  government  January 
22,  1853,  ami  was  attached  to  Webster.  In  the  records  of  Webster 
county  appears  this  official  entry:  "By  order  of  the  county  court  of 
Webster  county  an  election  was  held  in  the  county  of  Kossuth  August 
6,  1855.  There  were  32  votes  polled  and  Asa  C.  Call  was  elected 
county  judge  and  Lewis  H.  Smith  county  surveyor." 

It  was  not  long  until  the  residents  of  Humboldt  county  were  busy 
seeking  to  restore  themselves,  and  in  February  26,  1S57,  after  two 
years  of  government  from  Algona  and  Fort  Dodge,  the  legislature  put 
them  back,  or  thought  it  did.     But  later  it  appeared  that  Webster  had 


The  County  Judcr. — "The  third  general  assembly  fastened  on  Iowa 
another  southern  idea,  the  county  judge  system,  which  appeared  in  the  code 
of  1851,  the  first  of  the  state  codes.  This  system  was  at  once  the  apotheosis 
of  autocracy  and  the  antithesis  of  democracy!  It  took  all  the  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  centered  it  in  one  man,  who  was  designated  the 
county  judge.  The  judge  was  the  executive  and  the  judicial  officer  of  the 
county.  He  had  all  the  powers  that  were  afterwards  lodged  in  supervisors, 
probate  judges,  and  auditors.  What  he  bound  was  hound  and  what  he  loosed 
was  loosed.  The  system  was  an  incubus  on  earlv  Iowa,  but  it  took  ten  years 
to  get  rid  of  it.— "History  of  the  People  of  Iowa,'"  by  Cvrenus  Cole. 

Asa  ('.  Call  was  first  county  judge  in  Kossuth;  Lewis  H.  Smith  was  elected 
in  April,  1857;  J.  E.  Stacy  in  October,  185';;  Rev.  IX  S.  McComb  in  May, 
1861;  Luther  Hist  in  October,  1S63.  Luther  Rist  was  elected  again  in  1865, 
ai.d  Lewis  II.  Smith  in  1S67. 


turned  hack  only  halt  ot  its  share  of  the  original  county.  The  next 
legislature  tried  to  correct  the  mistake,  hut  the  courts  said  it  could  not 
he  done,  arid  to  this  day  the  south  tier  of  townships  of  the  original 
"Humholdt"  belong  to  Webster. 

But  this  is  very  remote  from  the  Kossuth  county  of  1S57.  In  1S56 
the  count)'  had  had  397  people,  113  of  whom  were  in  the  townships 
that  afterwards  were  restored  to  Humholdt.  In  other  words,  there 
were  only  254  people  in  a  territory  more  than  forty  miles  long  by 
twenty-four  miles  wide,  larger  in  area  than  the  two  imposing  German 
states  of  Schwarzhurg-Rudolstadt  and  Schwar/.hurg-Sonderhausen, 
with  their  nearly  200,000  people.  Ant!  those  2?4  people  had  hecome 
only  365  in  1863,  seven  years  later,  seven  years  of  financial  depression, 
of  Indian  uprisings,  and  of  civil  war.  We  shall  know  what  those 
years  meant  to  the  sort  of  people  who  had  gathered  there  when  we 
consider  that  in  1S57  there  were  eight  marriages  in  the  county,  in  the 
next  year  only  six,  in  the  next  year  only  three,  and  then  on  for  the  suc- 
ceeding years  up  to  and  including  1865,  four,  three,  two,  three,  five, 
nine.  So  late  as  18b7  there  were  only  nine  marriages  in  this  great 
county.     And  so  late  as  1875  onlv  twenty-nine  marriages. 


Attached  to  Webster. — The  Fifth  General  As>eiribly  on  Jan.  24,  1S55, 
attached  the  following  unorganized  counties  to  Webster:  Wright,  Humholdt, 
Pocahontas,  Palo  Alto,  Kossuth,  Hancock,  Winnebago,  Bancroft,  and  Emmet. 
Wright  was  organized  in  1S55  witli  2S  voters;  Kossuth  in  I S 5 5  with  32 
voters;  Humboldt  in  1S57  with  103  voters;  Winnebago  in  1S57  with  27  voters; 
P'alo  Alto  in  1S5S  with  44  voters;  Hancock  in  1S5S  (by  Winnebago)  with  22 
voters;  Emmet  in  1859  with  26  voters,  and  Pocahontas  in  1859  with  23  voters. 
- — Centennial   History  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Orcaxizixg  Humholdt. — "Ezekial  Clark  of  Johnson  county,  W.  C.  Stafford 
of  Webster,  and  Asa  C.  Call  of  Kossuth  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
meet  on  the  2nd  day  of  March,  li>57,  or  within  six  months  thereafter,  at  the 
house  of  E.  McKnight,  and  proceed  to  locate  the  seat  of  justice  as  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county  as  a  convenient  site  can  be  found.  The 
first  election  was  held  April  6,  1S57." — Iowa  Historical  and  Comparative 
Census. 
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The  Algona  Settlement 

"Throughout  Illinois,  If  isconsin  and  Iowa,  of  which  this  volume 

principally  treats,  whole  neighborhoods,  and  even  clusters  of  counties, 
arc  found  which  exhibit  all  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  states.  Tiny  are  foremost  in  all  works  tending 
tonard  material  progress;  religion  is  honored,  and  its  institutions  lib- 
erally sustained;  and  a  special  zeal  manifested  in  the  advancement  of 
general  education ;  and  in  matters  of  taste — an  appreciation  of  those 
little  refinements  that  add  a  charm  to  social  intercourse  and  throw  a 
grace  around  the  externals  of  life — they  might,  in  frequent  instances, 
serve  as  models  to  those  who  have  always  lived  in  the  midst  of  such 
associations." — John  E.  Wheeler,  Editoi  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  ''Western  Portraiture,''  published  in  New  York  City  in  1  S^2. 

Only  three  cabins  were  built  on  the  townsite  of  Algona  in  the  year 
1855.  The  buildings  of  that  year  were  all  of  logs.  In  fact,  only  two 
cabins  were  built  on  the  townsite,  since  the  Maxwell  cabin  on  the 
river  bluff  to  the  west,  so  long  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Blackfords, 
was  just  outside  the  town  limits.  The  cabin  of  Judge  Call  and  the 
cabin  of  J.  W.  Moore  were  the  only  ones  on  the  platted  ground. 

By  looking  at  the  plat  on  the  opposite  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
building  had  been  done  in  1856  and  1S57.  Judge  Call's  saw  mill 
had' been  set  up  in  1856  and  from  that  time  on  the  buildings  were  of 
frame.  Five  log  cabins  in  all  were  built.  The  plat  that  seems  to  be 
so  suggestive  of  streets  and  alleys  is  purely  a  paper  plat.  Algona 
was  a  bare  prairie,  lull  of  ponds  and  covered  with  waving  grass,  and 
the  cabins  of  the  pioneers  were  scattered  about,  frequently  without 
even  well  defined  foot-paths  from  one  to  the  other.  The  stage  road 
down  through  Irvington  to  Fort  Dod^e  was  well  marked,  although 
wanting  in  grades  or  bridges,  a  mere  prairie  trail,  and  the  road  to  the 
east,  winding  up  to  Forest  City  and  so  down  to  Clear  Lake  to  avoijl 
the  wet  expanse  of  Hancock  county,  was  not  always  a  well  marked 
prairie  trail.  Hut  this  must  not  be  set  down  as  a  suggestion  of  bad 
roads,  for  there  never  was  a  smoother,  more  reliable  pavement  than 
the  old  prairie  soil,  the  road  winding  along  the  high  places  and  dodging 
the  ponds  and  sloughs. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  the  early  story  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlements  of  the  state.  It  is  merely  to  get  in  mind  the  setting  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  unique  newspaper  ventures  of  the  entire 
Middle  West  that  so  much  of  detail  needs  to  be  given.     The  Algona 


JUDGE  ASA  C.  CALL 

Those  who  thir.k  it  strange  that  a  man  o!  Judge  Call's  experience  or.  the 
frontier — he  1  ad  been  across  the  plains  to  California  and  come  back  with 
$7,000  in  gold — should  have  picked  upon  the  heart  ol  the  "Bankroft  region" 
for  his  settlement,  must  remember  that  there  were  no  railroads  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  one  spot  promised  as  favorably  as  another.  Along  both 
rivers  the  towns  had  been  located  and  in  the  center  of  the  state  there  were  Des 
Moines  and  Fort  Dodge.  Algona  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  McGregor  and 
Sioux  City  as  Hts  Moines  to  Davenport  and  Council  Bluffs.  Why  not  Algona 
as  much  as  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Call  has  himself  told  of  his  purpose  in  com'ng  to  this  northern  part 
of  the  state  and  of  h:s  reasons  for  selecting  the  townsite  of  Algona  : 

"1  had  for  several  years  intended  to  found  a  new  town,  and  all  through  my 
residence  on  the  Pacific  coast  I  had  that  in  view.  I  had  explored  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  where  Duluth  now  stands,  and 
although  some  fine  cities  have  grown  up  since  then,  there  was  at  that  time 
no  certainty  of  them,  and  a  man  without  any  great  means  had  no  right  to 
presume  upon  railroads.  I  was  determined  to  find  a  place  where  1  could 
get  fine  lands,  and  as  many  other  advantages  as  poss'ble.  At  the  site  of 
Algona  1  found  a  tract  of  good  land,  with  a  fair  supply  of  timber,  some  water 
power,  and  near  the  center  of  a  co.ur.ty,  and  with  those  advantages,  if  1  could 
not  make  and  1  old  a  county  seat,  it  was  because  I  was  not  the  right  person. 
I  made  my  first  settlement  in  the  county  in  July,  1854.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  settlement  north  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  r.o  o..e  on  the  east  nearer  than 
Clear  Lake.  I  brought  my  wife  to  the  new  settlement  on  the  4th  of  November. 
In  the  same  month  Win.  H.  Ingham  arrived.  Some  others  had  struck  the 
place,  but  Mr.  Ingham  and  my  brother  Ambrose  are  the  only  ones  who  are  in 
the  county  of  those  old  settlers.  During  the  winter  of  185  5  I  went  back  to 
Iowa  City  and  got  a  bill  through  the  legislature  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
our  county  and  locate  the  county  seat  thereof.  When  we  came  to  name  the 
town  it  wa>  quite  a  study  to  get  a  name  that  was  suitable.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  would  not  tack  city  to  our  name.  We  thought  if  it  ever 
came  to  be  a  city  people  would  find  it  out,  and  it  would  only  be  ridiculous 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  name.  It  was  finally  left  fur  my  wife  to  name  the 
place,  and  she  decided  to  call  it  Algona.  This  was  not  a  pure  Indian  name, 
as  the  Indian  name  that  suggested  it   was  nut   euphonious." 


settlement  was  the  fust  north  of  Fort  Dodge  and  west  of  Clear  Lake. 
To  the  northwest  there  was  nothing.  The  railroad  had  barely  n  ached 
Iowa  City  in  1856.     In  1865  it  had  not  yet  reached  l)es  Moines. 

The  character  of  the  Algona  settlement  may  he  judged  from  the 
faces  of  such  of  the  editors  of  the  Algona  Bee  as  can  be  given  alter 
these  nearly  seventy  years.  Would  the  reader  feel  as  he  glances  at 
those  faces  that  he  was  lost  in  the  wildness  of  a  new  and  barely  sur- 
veyed frontier  ?  The  then  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  right. 
There  was  even  more  of  a  certain  sort  of  'Vet  up  and  get"  in  the  fron- 
tier settlements  of  Iowa  than  there  is  today.  It  was  a  venturesome  lot 
of  young  people  who  were  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  go  to  the 
unexplored  and  romantic  new  world,  lured  by  prospects  such  as  always 
have  lured  the  venturesome.  After  all  these  years,  and  with  all  the  im- 
provement of  the  mechanics  of  newspaper  making,  the  press  associations 
of  a  whole  state  might  worry  to  present  as  many  faces  of  intelligence, 
force  of  character,  and  capacity  as  were  represented  in  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  little  manuscript  paper  that  for  two  years  was  published  in 
the  lop;  cabins  of  Algona,  which,  wdien  the  boom  broke,  was  almost 
lost  in  the  abandonment  of  the  times,  and  was  only  rediscovered  twenty 
years  later  when  the  railroads  had  come  and  the  grasshoppers  had  gone. 


MRS.  J.  E.  STACY  (HARRIETTS  TAYLOR) 

The  first  musical  instrument  in  Algona  was  a  melodeon  brought  by 
Ilarriette  Taylor  when  she  came  a  year  after  Father  Taylor  had  begun  his 
work,  July  25,  1S57.  It  was  usee!  on  many  public  occasions.  For  year*, 
however,  Father  Taylor  led  lie  singing  in  his  church  with  the  old  familiar 
tuning  fork.  Miss  Taylor's  voice,  like  her  father's,  was  well  trained  and 
music  was  made  much  of  in  the  early  day  meetings.  In  one  of  the  issues 
of  the  Bee  Dr.  Franklin  McCoy  reports  that  he  had  received  a  free  ticket 
to  a  "symphony  of  sacred  music  both  vocal  and  instrumental  at  the  residence 
of  and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  Taylor  and  daughter."  After  commenting 
on  the  vocal  music  with  enthusiasm  Dr.  McCoy  adds,  "'As  to  the  charming 
instrumental  music  executed  on  the  Seraphine  by  the  still  more  seraphic  Miss 
Taylor  to  say  the  least,  was  certainly  exquisite."  In  another  issue  of  the 
Bee  is  announced  a  singing  school  as  follows:  "Singing  School  is  had  once 
a  week  by  appointment,  Rev.  C.  Taylor  teacher.  All  lovers  of  or  connoisseurs 
in  music  are  invited  to  call.  And  we  would  say  to  all  who  would  learn  to 
sing  under  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  competent  vocalists  of  the 
age,  now  is  vour  time."  Mi>s  7'avlor  who  was  in  manv  wavs  the  re;g  ling 
belle  of  the  settlement  was  married  to  Jerome  E.  Stacy,  April  12,  1S62,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  Algona. 


The  Bee 

"The  news-letter ,  of  ancient  origin,  filLd  the  place  of  newspapers 
in  England  as  zvell  as  in  America,  long  be  J  ore  the  fust  newspaper 
appeared.  In  the  mother  country  the  netvs-letter  had  become  en  'im- 
portant political  engine.  One  writer  in  particular,  a  high  churchman 
named  Dyer,  whose  letters  were  much  circulated  in  manuscript ,  was 
tzviee  sent  to  prison  for  anii-go-eernment  writings.  Eagerness  for 
news,  so  persistently  thxvarted  by  the  government,  caused  the  people 
of  London  to  flock  to  the  cojfec-housc s,  while  censorship  was  being 
exercised,  as  the  Athenians  of  ancient  times  flocked  to  the  market-place. 
To  some  extent  this  satisfied  the  Londoners,  but  people  in  the  provinces 
were  obliged  to  depend  on  news-letters.  These  acre  prepared  by 
writers  who  wandered  from  one  coffee-house  to  another,  gathering 
material  for  weekly  epistles  with  which  to  enlighten  the  country  folk. 
It  was  an  evidence  of  the  matt  rial  well-being  of  a  country  gentlemen 
that  his  ncivs-letter  arrived  weekly  to  supply  him  with  the  gossip  of 
the  great  city." — "History  of  Journalism  in  the  L  nited  States,"  by 
George  Henry  Payne. 

The  first  editor,  and  without  question  the  founder,  of  the  "Algona 
Bee"  was  Miss  Harrictte  Taylor,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey 
Taylor.  It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  how  closely  the  pioneer 
New  Englanders  of  the  new  West  associated  the  school,  the  newspaper 
and  the  meeting  house.  "Father"  Taylor  was  sponsor  for  all  three  in 
the  little  settlement,  and  we  may  assume  that  it  was  at  his  instance 
that  Miss  Harriette  made  her  venture.  In  any  event,  on  December 
27th,  1857,  in  the  J.  W.  Moore  log  cabin  that  boasted  a  board  Boor, 
the  first  number  of  the  little  paper  was  read  by  her,  and  thereafter 
for  several  meetings  of  the  Reading  Club,  until  other  editors  could  be 
drafted. 

There  is  also  a  hint  of  New  England  in  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  clubs  of  the  little  settlement,  for  besides  the  Reading  Club,  that 
met  weekly  to  hear  the  Bee  read,  there  were  the  Council  Fire  and  the 
Literary  Circle;  and  still  suggestive  of  New  England,  Father  Tay- 
lor's singing  school.  It  was  not  wholly  without  reason  that  one  of  the 
early  communications  published  in  the  Bee  contained  this  protest; 
"1  he  town  needs  a  few  more  literary  societies  and  a  few  more  evenings 
each  week  on  which  to  hold  them."  Another  correspondent  more 
cheerfully  observes:  "From  Monday  evening  to  the  same  again  we  are 


rapidly  and  1  hope  cheerfully  passing  from  one  form  of  entertainment 
to  another." 

The  Council  Fire,  a  secret  society  which  gave  public  entertainments 
in  the  town  hall,  lasted  only  until  In  1859,  and  the  Literary  Circle, 
which  met  tor  joint  debates  in  the  Geo.  Taylor  home,  "Fandango 
Hall,"   also   gave  wav  early   to   the   discouragements  of   hard   times. 


The  Reading  Club. — The  Algona  Reading  Club,  organized  by  work  of 

the  Indies,  has  left  a  record  of  its  proceedings  which  will  he  in  existence  for 
many  years  to  come.  Amusement  and  improvement  were  the  objects  to  be 
attained,  according  to  the  constitution.  A  president  and  a  secretary  were  the 
principal  officers,  and  the  meetings  were  held  weekly  or  bi-weekly  in  private 
homes.  A  couple  of  members  were  chosen  to  read  selections  at  each  meeting. 
Reading  from  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
club  for  some  time.  An  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  weekly  program 
was  the  reading  of  The  Bee,  a  social  paper  edited  by  a  couple  of  the  members 
chosen  at  each  meeting.  All  had  a  hand,  in  turn,  in  making  the  manuscript 
weekly  the  special  feature  of  the  club  program.  The  records  disclose  the  fact 
that  Sliss  Harriette  Taylor  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Stacy)  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  active  members.  She  was  the  first  president  and  for  several  months  the 
secretary,  besides  being  for  some  time  the  editress  of  The  Bee.  The  secre- 
tary's minutes  indicate  the  spice  that  was  sprinkled  over  the  proceedings  from 
time  to  time.  One  evening  the  club  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  time  at 
Joe  Thompson's  Dog  Town,  No.  2,  McGregor  street,  and  at  another  to  meet 
at  Havens  Watson's,  No.  2,  Aristocratic  Bluff,  corner  of  McGregor  ami  Min- 
nesota streets.  Roderick  M.  Bessie  must  have  been  a  target  at  which  sharp 
arrows  were  thrust,  judging  from  this  record:  "The  regular  readers  not 
being  pesent,  R.  M.  Bessie  was  prevailed  upon  to  read  six  chapters  from  the 
book  of  Job,  and  then  he  read  a  short  extract  on  bread  making."  His  name 
becomes  immortalized  by  this  declaration:  "Mr.  Bessie  went  around  the 
room  making  faces  at  the  company — this  was  all  the  fun  we  rind  recorded." 
One  evening  "Lewis  IE  Smith  entertained  the  company  by  reading  from  ;he 
almanac."     That  settled  it.     The  club  never  met  again. 

The  club  was  organized  November  20,  1S57,  with  Harriette  E.  Tavlor  as 
president;  Mrs.  IE  M.  Moore,  vice-president;  and  J.  \Y.  Moore,  secretary. 
The  last  meeting  was  held  November  1,  1S59,  Alice  E.  Benschoter  being  presi- 
dent and  H.  E.  Stacy,  secretary.  At  the  last  session  "A  motion  was  carried 
that  the  secretary  retain  the  numbers  of  The  Bee  until  the  public  library  be 
formed,  and  then  deposit  them  with  the  librarian." 

The  early  members  of  this  organization  were  J.  W.  Moore,  Mrs.  IE  M. 
Moore,  H.  E.  Taylor,  Chauncev  Tavlor,  Charles  Magoon,  A.  McKiuaev, 
James  C.  Taylor,  Si.  D.  Blanchard,  Sylvester  Rist,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hall,  Lewis  IE 
Smith,  Geo.  P.  Taylor,  Alice  Benschoter,  A.  S.  Collins,  Emeline  Heckart,  Poih 
A.  Benschoter,  Asa  C.  Call,  Sarah  Call,  Abbie  Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Magoon, 
W.  D.  Eaton,  Nancy  Eaton,  Henry  Kellogg,  Ambrose  A.  Call,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
John  Magoon  and  wife,  J.  E.  Blackford,  Jesse  Ma  goon  and  wife,  J.  E.  Stacy, 
Garfelia  Blanchard,  Ann  McCoy,  Milton  Henderson,  Nancy  Henderson,  YV.  A. 
Wilson  and  wife,  Mary  Means,  Dr.  M.  C.  Eathrop  and  wile,  Charles  Gray, 
Howard  Rowe  and  Thomas  Whitehead. 

The  complete  files  of  The  Bee,  as  directed,  were  collected  and  turned  over 
to  the  public  library  by  Miss  Harriette  E.  Taylor  when  it  formed  several  \ears 
after  the  Reading  Club  had  dissolved.  The  twentv-one  numbers  were  re- 
ceipted for  by  James  E.  Paine,  librarian,  March  12,  ES(,4.  Eater  these  Hies 
came  into  possession  of  Harvey  Dngham,  who  deposited  them  for  safe  keeping 
in  the  State  Historical  building  at  Des  Moines,  where  they  can  be  seen  by 
anyone  inquiring  for  them.  They  present  an  interesting  record  of  local  events 
that  occurred  before  any  newspaper  was  published  in  the  coiintv. — "History 
of  Kossuth  Countv,"  bv  B.  F.  Reed. 


LEWIS  H.  SMITH. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  is  (June,  1922)  one  of  the  two  surviving  editors  of  the 
lice,  surveyed  the  town  plat,  built  the  first  frame  building  on  the  town  site, 
in  1S59  brought  the  first  kerosene  oil,  in  1860  the  first  sewing  machine,  and 
in.  1S65  the  first  piano.  He  was  also  the  first  lawyer.  Helping  to  survey 
the  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Davenport  in  1S54  he  was  brought  over  into 
Iowa  to  run  tie  line  from  Davenport  to  GrinneH.  "I  well  remember,"  Mr. 
Smith  wrote  later,  "one  mornir  g  in  March,  I  think  it  was  that  I  saw  a  man 
driving  west  with  two  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  wagon  loaded  with  breaking 
plow*.  That  was  my  first  sight  of  the  man  who  was  the  pioneer  of  Kossuth 
county,  Judge  Asa  C.  Call.  I  did  not  then  know  who  he  was  or  where  he 
was  going."  Later  a  friend  told  Mr.  Smith  "of  a  fine  country  north  of 
Fort  Dodge,  where  he  said  a  man  by  the  name  of  Call  and  his  brother  had 
gone  and  found  a  grove  of  the  finest  timber  in  northern  Iowa."  At  Fort 
Dodge  Mr.  Snrrih  met  Governor  Carpenter  and  joined  him  in  the  govern- 
ment survey  of  that  part  of  Kossuth  county  left  by  Dr.  John  Haggard  (  D.  A. 
Haggard's  father)  the  year  before.  Accordingly  in  1S55  Mr.  Smith  was  in 
Kossuth.  When  the  survey  was  completed,  he  came  up  from  Fort  Dodge  to 
"where  Algona  now  is,  and  my  home  has  s:nce  been  0:1  the  town  site  of 
A'gina,  where  I  hope  to  live  and  have  fun  with  the  boys  quite  awhile  yet." 
After  finishing  the  survey  over  near  the  west  line  and  "eating  our  last 
biscuit  in  the  morning  we  started  southwest  for  the  settlement.  We  got  down 
at  n'ght  west  of  where  Algona  now  is  and  saw  a  small  smoke  which  came 
from  the  log  cabin  on  the  Call  home  site.  I  got  some  flour,  sugar,  and  coffee 
and  went  over  to  the  boys,  while  Carpenter  staved  with  Judge  Call  ail 
night.  Think  of  this  all  you  who  talk  of  hardships.  To  eat  our  la>t 
mouthful  and  start  for  a  settlement  supposed  to  he  somewhere  within  forty 
miles  where  you  can  get  another  bite.  But  we  got  there."  Governor 
Carpenter,  writing  in  later  years  of  that  survey,  reported  one  of  the 
annoyances  of  pioneer  life  no  pioneer  ever  forgets:  "\  on  can  neither 
imagine  nor  can  I  describe  the  torment  of  the  mosquito.  The  air  would  be 
literally  thick  with  them.  If  we  talked  they  would  get  in  our  mouths,  they 
would  fiv  into  our  eyes  and  ears,  would  cover  our  faces  and  hands  and  not 
an  inch  of  our  bodies  unprotected  by  clothing  would  escape  them.  In  going 
to  and  from  camp  we  would  carry  our  tools  so  as  to  have  one  hand  free  to 
fight  these  little  torments.  But  the  surveyor  carried  his  compass  on  one 
arm  and  his  Jacob  staff  on  his  shoulder  so  he  had  no  free  hand  to  fight  with 
and  had  to  resolve  to  let  them  bite  and  march  on.  At  n'ght  we  would  close 
the  tent  air  tight  to  keep  them  out." 


Father  Taylor's  singing  school  alone  survived,  and  that  until  well 
along  in  the  seventies  was  a  real  source  of  musical  culture,  tor  he  not 
only  sang  himself,  but  he  was  a  student  of  music. 

One  of  the  closing  events  in  the  Literary  Orcle,  a  joint  debate  led 
by  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  Ambrose  A.  Call,  will  surest  the  occasion 
of  the  dampening  of  community  enthusiasm,  the  subject  debated  being, 
"Resolved,  that  a  law  should  be  passed  by  the  legislature  staying  exe- 
cutions." 

How  many  numbers  of  the  Bee  were  issued  is  not  known.  Four- 
teen are  preserved  of  the  year  ending  Dec.  27,  1S?S,  and  only  nine 
numbers  are  left  of  those  published  from  that  date  to  February,  1861, 
when  the  last  Bee  was  read.  Much  of  the  writing  is  still  quite  legible, 
but  some  of  it  is  already  fading.  Some  of  the  numbers,  notably  those 
edited  by  H.  and  N.  L.  Kellogg,  are  models  of  artistic  penmanship. 

The  early  numbers  of  the  Bee  reflect  the  effervescent  spirits  of  the 
frontier  before  the  panic.  It  is  easy  to  read,  in  the  later  numbers, 
the  dampening  of  hopes  that  came  with  the  panic  and  with  the  wet 
summer  of  1858.  For  another  of  the  discouragements  for  northern 
Iowa  was  a  season  of  such  downpour  that  not  once  during  that  summer 
were  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Dcs  Moines  within  their  banks.  Dr. 
McCoy  has  preserved  a  local  record  of  the  season  which  confirms  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  about  the  "wet  summer." 

'It  was  in  December,  185S,  that  the  Bee  noted,  "The  hard  times 
have  driven  off  nearly  all  of  our  idlers."  It  was  that  suggestion  that 
called  out  perhaps  the  most  notable  contribution  the  Bee  published,  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Dear  Departed." 


Barefooted  Congregations. — "The  first  seven  Sundays  1  was  here  it 
rained,  the  eighth  we  walked  to  church.  There  were  then  (1S61)  ju^t  seven 
houses  in  sight  on  the  town  plat.  Father  Taylor  looked  then  just  as  the 
picture  hanging  in  the  Congregational  church  does  now.  1  confess  I  did 
not  hear  much  of  the  sermon.  The  women  all  wore  sun  honnets,  the  men 
mostly  in  their  shirt  sleeve*  and  the  majority  were  hare  footed  but  an  in- 
telligent, earnest  looking  people,  who  showed  marks  of  culture.'" — Mrs.  David 
K  t-g,  before  County  Historical  Society. 


The  Wet  Summer 

Dr.  McCoy's  meteorological  table  for  the  wet  summer  shows  that 
rain  fell  on  the  little  Algonn  settlement  on  7S  days,  and  snow  on  29 
days.  There  were  five  days  of  rain  in  January,  six  in  .March,  eight  in 
April,  fourteen  in  Maw  twelve  in  June,  ten  in  July,  tour  in  August,^ 
four  in  September,  ten  in  October,  four  in  November,  and  one  in  De- 
cember. If  there  was  ever  such  a  downpouring  before  of  course  there  is 
no  record  of  it.  Never  since  has  there  been  so  much  rainfall,  nor  such 
even  distribution.  There  were  three  snow  storms  in  the  month  of 
January,  six  in  February,  two  in  [March,  six  in  April,  one  in  May,  nine 
in  November  and  two  in  December.  Xot  content  with  making  these 
notations,  the  Doctor  set  it  down  that  the  mercury  was  at  20  below 
on  February  10  and  23  and  20  below-  on  December  8  and  9,  that 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  little  settlement  on  47  days  of  the  year,  and 
that  there  were  high  winds  on  65  days.  One  of  the  times  when  the 
river  was  at  its  greatest  flood  was  July  27,  a  date  which  everybody 
will  recognize  as  most  unlikely  in  the  ordinary  year. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  year  the  editors  of  the  Bee  were  inclined 
to  treat  the  matter  lightly.  One  of  the  notices  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  28 
reads : 

"St.  Nicholas  hotel — this  new  and  commodious  house,  lately  kept 
by  the  Hon.  \V.  McCue,  who  has  now  returned  to  a  country  life,  has 
been  retaken,  refitted,  and  rewhitewashed  by  the  proprietor,  H.  A. 
Henderson,  whose  extensive  acquaintance,  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
deportment,  we  are  sure,  will  secure  him  a  liberal  patronage.  Passen- 
gers who  come  up  the  river  by  steamboat  will  always  find  a  cab 
which  will  take  them  to  and  from  this  house  to  any  part  of  the  city. 
free  of  charge." 

The  "hotel"  was  one  of  the  five  log  cabins  on  the  townsite,  standing 
where  the  city  hall  now  stands.  The  announcement  was  not  so  much 
by  way  of  pleasantry  as  might  he  assumed,  for  in  that  year  steamboats 
did  come  up  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  the  Des  Moines  was  easily  navigable 
to  the  state  line. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  navigation  stories  were  popular.  Thus, 
the  I>ee,  under  the  heading  "Will  Clear  Soon,"  announced: 


The  Wet  Summer. — "The  following  summer  of  1S5S  we  had  a  repetition 
of  Noah's  flood.  The  Des  Moines  river  was  a  sea  from  its  source  up  in  Min- 
nesota to  its  mouth;  every  ravine  was  a  mill  stream  and  every  slough  a  pond. 
No  newcomers  came,  but  the  reverse."— Ambrose  A.  Call,  ar  the  Semi-Cen- 
tennial. 


J.  E.  STACY 

,  Mr.  Stacy  was  elected  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  1856,  county  judge  itt 
1S59,  treasurer  in  1861,  treasurer  and  recorder  in  1 S62,  treasurer  in  1S63,  re- 
corder in  1864,  treasurer  in  i  S65  and  1S67.  In  1S67  he  built  the  old  water 
mill,  and  in  1S74  established  the  Algona  nursery.  It  was  while  Mr.  Stacy 
was  count\-  juc'ge,  and  therefore  had  control  of  the  issuing  of  marriage 
licenses,  that  he  was  married  to  Miss  Taylor.  He  issued  a  license  to  him- 
self, adding  this  note  to  the  record:  '"the  parties  being  well  known  to  me  to 
be  of  suitable  age  and  entirely  competent  to  make  a  marriage  contract." 

Mr.  Stacy  was  editor  of  the  Bee  in  March,   1858,  when  the  full  effects  of 
the  panic  were  being  felt.     Assuming  his  post,  he  announced: 

"The  great  financial  earthquake  which  has  been  shaking  our  fair  land  from 
center  to  circumference  did  not  see  fit  at  our  earnest  request  to  omit  us  until 
another  time,  but,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  were  shaken  until 
the  last  dollar  fell  from  the  pockets  of  our  editorial  breeches  and  we  were 
forced  to  the  humiliating  extremity  of  dieting  on  unbolted  buckwheat  and  coon 
sop  during  the  protracted  period  of  seven  weeks."  It  was  in  this  period  that 
he  called  his  oHice  the  "dicker  exchange,"  and  he  writes  in  the  Bee:  "We  have 
not  suspended  owing  to  the  admirable  dicker  system  of  doing  business  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  city.  While  other  ami  older  papers  have  heen 
swallowed  up  by  tie  financial  upheaval,  the  Bee  lias  come  regularly  once  a 
week  buzzing  throrgh   to  your  door.'' 


"Gilbert  and  Smith's  Line  for  Irvington,  touching  at  Moore's  Bluff, 
Hcckartville,  and  Cresco,  the  beautiful  first  class  vessel  'Dug  Out.' 
Their  vessel  was  built  at  Algona  by  our  famous  architects,  the  Call 
Bros.,  and  is  believed  to  have  no  superior  on  the  line.  Her  officers  are 
experienced  navigators.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  Howard 
Roc,  Capt." 

Under  the  heading  "Shipping  Matters,"  it  was  announced,  "Not- 
withstanding the  recent  very  high  waters  and  terrible  dangers  by  Ice 
on  the  liver,  the  line  of  ferry  boats  belonging  to  our  enterprising  citi- 
zens, Taylor,  Collins.  DeMille  .So  Co..  on  the  lower  ferry  continue  to 
run.  If  the  same  nerve  and  energy  were  exhibited  at  the  smaller  vil- 
lages of  Cresco.  Irvington  and  Fort  Dodge  we  would  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive our  mails  regularly." 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  two  descriptions  were  written  fox 
the  Bee.  Under  the  heading.  "The  Perils  of  Navigating  the  Des 
Moines,"  the  early  fate  of  the  ''Dug  Out"  is  described:  "Stove  in  last 
week  by  the  ice- — -providential  escape  of  the  crew  on  board  the  beautiful 
and  strong  boat,  the  Dug  Out,  which  left  this  port  last  week — Capt. 
Howard  Roe.  commander.  This  terrible  accident  happened  soon  after 
leaving  the  wharf.  She  cleared  in  a  terrible  gale.  Soon  after  she 
struck  an  immense  field  of  ice;  the  craft  soon  after  became  unmanage- 
able. '1  he  captain  was  cool  and  deliberate.  His  whole  care  was  to 
save  those  on  board.  The  waves  were  dashing  madly  over  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  accordingly  the  captain  took  command  and  hollowed 
loudly  for  assistance.  Soon  some  of  the  hearty  yeomanry  of  the  village 
came,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on  board.  The  cargo  was  saved  but  it  is 
thought  the  vessel  must  be  launched  again  before  she  will  be  fit  for  sea. 
Xo  blame  attached  to  the  captain,  who  was  immediately  shipped  on 
board  the  Samuel   Nixon,  also  from  Algona." 

But  the  Samuel  Nixon  Fared  no  better  in  the  tempestuous  waters 
of  the  Upper  Des  Moines.  "Wrecked."  "Loss  of  the  brig  Samuel 
Nixon,"  "The  ill-fated  and  gallant  Captain  Roe  supposed  to  be  among 
the  lost,"  are  some  of  the  subheadings  under  which  a  thrilling  storv  is 
told: 

Herewith  I  give  you  a  short  description  of  our  cruise  on  the  waters 
of  the  Upper  Des  Moines,  as  also  of  the  wreck  of  our  noble  vessel 
caused  by  icefields,  thinking  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  My 
great  experience  as  a  navigator,  having  been  eleven  times  around  Cape 
Horn,  will  offer  no  reason  why  ]  could  have  saved  our  craft  under  the 
circumstances.  1  mereh  hope  the  community  will  give  me  credit  for 
having  done  my   duty.     The   wind    was  blowing  a  strong  northwest 


gale  as  we  hoisted  anchor  and  dropped  down  into  the  current.  The 
boatswain  piped  all  hands  aft  to  splice  the  main  brace,  and  with  three 
cheers  for  Port  Algona  we  threw  our  empty  canteens  at  the  cook  and 
every  man  was  at  his  post  in  a  twinkling.  Our  destination  was  Port 
Ambrose  with  rum,  tobacco  and  pennyroyal  tea  for  Stripling  Hall. 
Nothing  unusual  transpired  during  our  first  thirty-six  hours  out.  On 
the  second  day,  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  took  an  observation,  found  we 
were  in  latitude  42,  longitiude  94  west.  Threw  the  log  and  found 
the  speed  twelve  knots.  Sounded  in  fifty-six  fathoms  of  water  ;  the  lead 
brought  up  weeds  and  sand.  I  knew  we  were  near  coast  but  felt  no 
uneasiness.  The  wind  was  still  blowing  cold  and  strong.  At  10 
o'clock  I  went  below  to  take  a  nap.  Left  my  first  mate  Mr.  Roe  in 
charge — -as  good  a  sailor  as  ever  trod  a  weather  deck,  a  gentleman,  as 
well,  and  great  favorite  among  the  ladies.  Among  the  latter  while  in 
Algona  he  held  undisputed  sway.  The  watch  had  just  struck  three 
bells  when  the  cry  of  'Ice,  sir!  Ice!'  was  heard  from  the  cook  of  the 
fore  yard  arm.  This  brought  me  to  my  feet  and  on  deck.  Mr.  Roe 
had  just  ordered  the  helm  hard  down,  when  we  discovered  a  large 
field  of  ice  two  points  off  our  larboard  bow.  Piped  all  hands  ahoy, 
ordered  down  the  main  topsail,  and  clewed  up  the  halyards.  In  three 
minutes  our  brig  was  drifting  under  bare  poles,  in  two  minutes  more 
she  struck  the  ice,  carrying  away  the  jib  boom.  Our  daring  first  mate 
immediately  jumped  on  the  berg  and  was  made  fast.  The  cable  soon 
parted  and  that  was  the  last  seen  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Roe.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  we  struck  and  drifted  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  one 
and  one-half  miles  below  Camp  Moore.  Another  of  the  crew  owes  his 
deliverance  to  Long  John,  the  pilot.  The  water  being  fifteen  feet 
deep,  he  waded  to  him  where  a  boat  could  not  live  in  the  surf  an  in- 
stant, and  brought  him  out  safe.  This  is  not  his  first  adventure  of  this 
sort,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  perfectly  idolized  by  the  ladies." 

The  Bee  suspended  in  March,  and  did  not  resume  publication  until 
November.  It  is  easy  to  note  the  change.  The  wet  summer  ha.d 
greatly  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  settlement.  The  first  suggestion  is, 
"Perhaps  some  may  have  thought  the  late  uncommon  wet  spring  and 
summer  had  drowned  the  Bee."  Under  the  heading,  "River  Up 
Again,"  it  is  noted:  "High  wind,  fire  and  Hoot!  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day  for  some  time  past.  At  present  the  river  is  up  so  as  to  almost 
stop  business  on  it.  Boats  have  been  lost,  the  ferries  are  useless,  and 
yet  the  waters  rise.  And  fire  is  also  sweeping  through  the  prairies  in 
all  quarters,  while  the  traveler  is  in  danger  of  having  the  scalp  blown 
loose  all  over  his  head  by  the  wind  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth." 


Low  Spirits 


"Looking  at  the  last  year  we  have  not  had  much  to  encourage  us 
as  a  people  in  this  part  of  the  world"  is  the  keynote  of  the  Bee  for  the 
November  and  December  period.  "Why  are  so  many  people  leaving 
us?"  one  correspondent  asks,  as  though  the  answer  had  not  already 
been  given.  Hut  another  correspondent  asks,  "Are  not  times  hard  in 
other  places,  too?"  The  panic  of  1857  had  been  widespread.  The 
community  accepted  the  argument  "Leaving  this  place  to  escape  trouble 
is  like  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,"  and  decided  to 
"stay  at  home,  work  when  you  can,  live  frugally,  wear  out  and  chase 
off  hard  times." 

It  is  a  much  sobered  note  of  confidence  expressed  in  "While  we  arc 
being  de>erted  by  many  of  our  former  inhabitants  wc  should  show  a 
persevering  spirit  to  stick  to  Algona  and  see  what  will  be  the  end." 
There  is  something  wanting  of  assurance  in  "If  providence  smiles  upon 
this  people  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  we  shall  see  a  flourishing 
town  growing  out  of  the  present  settlement  and  the  hum  and  bustle 
will  confuse  many  of  us  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  leave  town  and 
retire  to  our  farms."  The  people  were  sobered  enough,  as  more  than 
one  Bee  writer  testifies.  They  were  sobered  enough  to  welcome 
winter.  "Winter  again  is  here  with  its  thousand  hopes  and  joys — how 
pleasant  the  long  winter  eve,"  writes  one.  And  another:  "  'Welcome 
back  old  winter,'  to  get  rid  of  the  'damp'  days,  'but  'tis  past  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  showers  and  floods  none  of  us  are  quite  washed  away 
and  the  few  who  could  endure  to  remain  in  one  place  so  long  are  here 
to  enjoy  it." 

Even  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  called  up  sad  reflections.  "Can 
this  be  Thanksgiving  day?"  asks  one.  "A  dinner  of  mush  and  milk 
and  two  to  eat  it,  is  this  what  we  called  Thanksgiving  in  the  dear  old 
home  back  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England?"  Picturing 
the  bountiful  hoard  of  those  old  New  England  days,  the  elaborate 
preparation,  the  pies  and  cakes,  the  turkeys  dressed  and  stuffed  and 
then,  "Years  have  (led;  we  view  no  more  the  festal  board  set  with  rich 
dessert,  hut  on  Thanksgiving  day  sit  down  to  mush  and  milk  or  may 
be  a  corn  dodger." 

It  is  easy  to  read  the  story  in  the  lines  of  another,  to  whom  Christ- 
mas and  corn  meal  did  not  seem  to  be  normally  related: 


MRS.  A.  L.  SEELEY    (ALICE  BENSCHOTER) 

In  her  reminiscences  before  the  Old  Settlers  Society,  Mrs.  Seeley  once  told 
of  her  coming  to  Algona  : 

''The  first  night  J  spent  in  Algona  was  the  22d  of  February,  1S57.  My 
father,  O.  Benschoter,  had  been  out  in  the  fall  and  bought  a  claim  and  came 
back  to  Ohio,  but  thought  he  must  return  to  build  and  get  ready  for  the  rest 
to  come  early  in  the  spring,  so  he  let  me  come  to  keep  house  for  him.  We 
carue  from  Dakota  or  Humboldt  that  day  and  arrived  in  Algona  about  sunset 
and  found  the  people  very  busy  preparing  to  celebrate  Washington's  birthday 
at  Bachelor's  hall  with  a  grand  ball.  They  all  crowded  around  father  and 
seemed  as  glad  to  see  him  as  they  would  some  dear  friend,  and  all  joined  in 
urging  me  to  go.  I  went,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it,  as  all  seemed  to  try 
to  make  me  feel  at  home.  There  were  all  the  hall  would  accommodate  com- 
fortablv.  Nearly  all  the  settlers  in  the  county,  I  think,  that  enjoyed  dancing 
were  out.  Mr.  Wattson  and  wife,  Judge  Call  and  wife  and  her  two  sisters,  ihe 
Misses  Heckart,  Mr.  Stacy,  Mrs.  Hackman,  Miss  Milieu,  now  Mrs.  S.  S.  Rist, 
are  a  few  that  I  think  of  that  were  there. 

"That  was  the  first  entertainment  and  there  were  one  or  two  move  dances 
on  a  small  scale,  and  then  came  the  Spirit  Lake  Indian  excitement  that  drove 
all  thoughts  of  any  entertainment  of  any  kind  away  until  the  4th  of  July, 
when  everyone  turned  out  and  we  had  a  good  old-fashioned  celebration,  with 
good  speeches,  toasts,  singing,  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  anvil  and  fire-crackers  for  fireworks,  ending  with  a  dance  at  the  town 
hall." 

Here  is  an  item  of  news  that  concerns  her  and  Iter  father,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  early  comers  who  remained  aid  lived  to  see  Algona  grow  into 
quite  a   little  city.     This  one  bears  date  of  Dec.   13,   1S5S: 

"Since  our  last  meeting  Mr.  Benschoter  and  daughter  have  left  for  Minne- 
sota. We  hope  Miss  Benschoter  will  be  with  us  again  before  our  next  meet- 
ing. We  can  but  illy  afford  to  spare  her  from  our  little  circle.  We  are 
pained  to  learn  William  Benschoter,  her  brother,  has  been  seriously  ill  since 
lie  left.     Algona  is  the  place  yet  for  all  but  doctors." 

Mr.  Benschoter,  her  father,  was  elected  county  sheriff  in  1 S 59,  again  in 
1861,  and  in  1863. 

Mrs.  Seeley  and  her  sisters  were  a  large  part  of  the  Algona  society  in 
those  earlv  \  ears. 


Christtpas  is  gone,  Christmas  is  past, 

A  poor  merry  Christmas  for  me, 
Ami  as  I  look  hack  at  my  corn  meal  fast 
And  remember  how  lean  a  cake  was  the  last, 

I  wonder  and  sigh  if  i;  really  can  he. 

There  are  eleven  verses  of  this  complaint  against  Christmas  corn 
meal,  the  harden  of  all  the  same: 

1  unhuttoned  my  collar,  rolled  up  my  sleeves. 

Armed  with  a  knife  and  a  steel, 
With  astonishment  blank  I  looked  on  the  leaves, 

There  was  nothing  but  just  corn  meal. 

I  had  nary  a  doughnut,  a  tart,  or  a  pie, 

A   lobster,   a   fish,  or  an  eel, 
Mv  dinner  was  frugal  as  you  will  descry, 

Simple  and  plain  corn  meal. 

Not  a  rib,  not  a  slice  of  meat  to  behold, 

Not  an  apple,  nor  even  a   peel. 
Mv  meats  are  all  gone,  my  vegetables  sold, 

So  1   dined  on   simple  coin   meal. 

And  there  is  a  hint  oi  the  loneliness  of  the  frontier  in  the  ending  of 
this  versification- — a  real  loneliness  for  many  of  the  younger  men  : 

If  only  I  had  a   virtuous  wife, 

My  grief  and  my  sorrow  to  feel, 
Contented   I'd   dwell   the   rest   of   mv   life 

And  live  on  simple  corn  meal. 

■  'Tis  hard  to  conquer  my  stubborn  pride, 

And  my  wishes  in  public  reveal, 
But  Bee,  dearest  Bee,  please  bring  me  a  bride 
And  a  bushel  or  two  of  corn  meal. 

A  more  sober  Christmas  communication  bears  after  these  60  odd 
years  ample  proof  of  a  sincere  homesickness  which  had  fallen  on  the 
whole  settlement: 

"Christmas  day.  It  draws  near  the  dinner  hour.  I  sit  here  all 
alone,  all  quiet,  and  think  and  gaze.  I  see  far  away  across  the  great 
river  to  my  old  home  among  the  hills  and  forests.  In  a  good  old  farm 
house  around  a  well  filled  table  the  family  is  seated.  I  see  not  there 
my  fond  father;  he  passed  away  long  years  ago.  I  see  not  there  my 
dear  mother;  she,  too,  tired  of  this  weary  life  and  went  home  to  her 
Father  above.  But  though  these  two  dearest  of  earthly  friends  are 
not  there,  other  dear  ones-  there  are  to  whom  my  heart  loudly  clings. 
Cheerful  they  all  are  and  seemingly  happy,  and  as  they  enjoy  them- 
selves  they  speak  of  the  wanderer  kindly,  earnestly  wishing  me  with 
them.  How  well  would  I  like  to  go.  There  is  no  vacant  chair,  but 
how  quickly  would  there  be  room  could  I  but  present  myself.     Many 


wcarj-  days  have  passed  since  I  left  them,  and  I  do  often  fear  that 
should  I  at  a  future  day  he  permitted  to  visit  the  old  home  that  some 
of  those  to  whom  my  heart  clinjis  most  fondly  will  have  gone  to  their 
rest.  But  a  kind  Providence  watches  over  them  and  why  should  1  fear. 
Tis  a  long,  long  way  from  this  prairie  wilderness  to  the  homes  we  left 
behind.  And  many  of  us  must  wait  a  nearer  approach  of  the  iron  horse 
before  we  return.  Would  that  the  influential  would  hurry  him  on- 
ward to  reach  us  in  tin's  a^e  and  bear  us  back  to  spend  one  more  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  in  the  'old  house  at  heme'." 


The  Indians 

As  though  rhe  wet  summer  had  not  been  enough,  a  small  band  of 
Indians  came  down  to  Spirit  Lake  in  the  fall.  The  massacre  had 
occurred  at  the  lakes  in  the  spring  of  the  year  before,  and  the  little 
settlement  had  built  the  log  stockade  about  the  town  hall.  A  scouting 
party  of  six,  of  whom  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  Wm.  H.  Ingham  were 
members,  had  gone  up  the  East  Fork  to  reconnoiter.  But  there  were 
other  things  to  worry  about  and  a  year  and  a  half  had  passed  and  the 
Indians  had  been  all  but  forgotten. 

The  first  rumor  that  reached  the  settlement  was  grossly  exagger- 
ated, as  all  Indian  rumors  were.  The  Bee  announced:  "We  learn 
b\  the  mail  carrier  that  some  300  Indians  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Spirit 
Lake,  and  that  the  settlers  think  from  their  actions  their  intentions  are 
hostile.  They  are  consequently  making  active  preparations  for  self 
defense,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  sent  for  help.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  but  an  attack  will  be  made  and  a  battle  fought.  We  shall 
hope  to  have  a  good  account  of  the  savages  from  our  own  gallant 
company  of  townsmen,  the  Kossuth  Rangers,  who  will  no  doubt  be 
ordered  to  the  scene  of  action." 

.Mr.  Henderson's  three  hundred  Indians  dwindled  down  to  normal 
proportions  very  soon,  and  the  Bee.  on  November  22,  1S5S,  to  quiet 
the  alarm  published  a  report  brought  by  a  messenger  who  had  left 
Spirit  Lake  on  the  19th  and  who  arrived  at  the  settlement  on  the  21st, 
that  his  statement  "may  have  a  tendency  to  quiet  the  nerves  of  those 
who  have  been  dreaming  for  the  last  fortnight  of  conflagrations,  toma- 
hawks, scalping  knives,  starvation  and  torture."     The  Bee  reports: 

"The  messenger  states  that  about  four  weeks  ago  a  man  while  out 
hunting  saw  a  teepe,  or  Indian  lodge,  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
and  also  saw  Indians  thereabouts.  He  being  alone  very  naturally 
made  way  back  to  town  with  the  intelligence.  The  news  spread  rap- 
idly over  the  settlement.  The  people  collected  together  and  a  well- 
armed  scout  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position.  1  hey 
could  find  but  one  teepe  and  concluded  to  venture  up  to  it  and  ascertain 
their  numbers  and  business.  Only  five  Indians  were  found  at  the 
camp.  They  seemed  peaceably  disposed,  and  on  being  ordered  to 
march  obeyed  promptly.  The  scout  marched  them  toward  town,  but 
before  they  reached  it  were  met  by  almost  the  entire  male  population 
of  the  place,  armed  to  the  teeth.  Here  they  halted  and  held  a  council. 
Some  were  for  meteing  out  vengance  on  these  five  dusky  heads.  Some 
were  present  who  had  friends  brutally  butchered  or  carried   into  cap- 


tivitv  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  twenty  months  ago,  in  whose  breasts 
the  smothered  (lames  of  vengeance  needed  onl\  the  sight  of  an  Indian 
to  kindle  them  into  uncontrollable  fenzy.  But  the  council  of  the  wife 
prevailed,  and  no  blood  was  shed.  Among  the  whites  present  was  a 
man  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  government  survey  on  the  frontier 
for  some  time  and  had  learned  something  of  the  Indian  Language.  He 
questioned  the  Indians  closely  concerning  the  massacre,  but  they  elo- 
quently repelled  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  that  bloody  deed. 
Hut  he  learned  that  the  leader  of  the  five  was  a  relative  of  Inkpadutah. 
This  discovery  excited  the  curiosity  and  suspicion  of  the  whites  and 
they  sent  for  Mrs.  Sharp,  formerly  Miss  Gardner,  to  sec  if  she  knew 
them.  She  came  out  in  company  with  other  ladies  to  where  the  Indians 
were,  hut  could  recogni/c  none  of  them.  On  hearing  the  leader  pro- 
nounce his  r.rme,  she  knew  that  she  had  frequently  heard  the  name 
called  while  a  captive  among  them  and  believed  him  to  be  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Inkpadutah.  They  had  passports  with  them  from  the  Indian 
Agent  at  Fort  Ridgely,  which  allowed  them  to  come  to  Cottonwood 
Lake,  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Spirit  Lake.  They  said  they  came 
there  to  fish  anil  hunt,  hut  disclaimed  having  any  hostile  intention  and 
affected  to  have  great  reverence  for  their  Great  Father  at  Washington. 
They  were  finally  ordered  to  leave  the  country  and  return  no  more, 
since  which  ro  Indians  have  keen  seen  about  the  Lakes.  In  the  report 
,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Spirit  Lake  are  all  going  to  leave,  there  is  no 
truth.  Mrs.  Sharp,  formerly  Miss  Gardner,  has  left,  and  a  very  iew 
others  who  could  winter  cheaper  elsewhere.  But  most  all  intend  to 
winter  there.  Two  men  left  the  Lakes  about  three  weeks  ano  tor 
Demoin  City  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  troops  stationed  on  the 
frontier.  This  move  will  probably  succeed,  but  should  it  not  they  can 
muster  one  hundred  able  bodied  men  around  the  Lakes  and  they  feel 
confident  that  in  case  of  an  attack  they  will  he  able  to  stand  their 
ground  without  much  sacrifice  on  their  side,  as  they  will  be  well 
equipped  and  prepared  for  the  emergency.  So  our  readers  will  see  that 
we  are  not  on  the  frontier  nor  in  any  more  clanger  of  a  visit  from 
Indians  than  from  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Let  us  stop  talking  about  In- 
dians and  we  shall  soon  ccr;e  thinking  or  dreaming  of  them.  Take  the 
papers,  read  them  aloud  in  the  family  circle  of  an  evening;  write  let- 
ters to  your  friends;  be  sociable  and  cheerful,  eat  plenty  of  mush  and 
milk,  have  regular  hours  for  retiring,  heat  your  feet  thoroughly  before 
going  to  bed,  forget  if  possible  to  look  under  the  bed  for  Indians  before 
you  get  in,  and  above  all,  if  you  don't  want  to  have  those  horrid  dreams, 
don't  load  down  the  head  of  your  bed  with  axes,  hatchets,  muskets. 
revolvers  and  butcher  knives." 


"The  Dear  Departed" 

It  was  in  the  December  13  number  of  the  Hee.  alter  the  happening 
of  these  untoward  events,  that  the  departure  of  the  transients  of  the 
settlement  was  celebrated  in  rhymes  that  can  be  read  with  more  than 
casual  interest  after  all  these  years.  When  these  rhymes  were  written 
the  floaters  had  floated  away  and  the  community  belonged  to  those  who 
were  determined  to  see  it  through.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  of 
lament  in  "The  Dear  Departed" : 

I  sine:  not  of  those  who  at  Marathon  fell, 

When  the  spear  and  the  shield   rang  the  Persians'  death  knell, 

Nor  of  those  who  went  up  from  New  England's  brave  shore, 

When  a  thousand  bold  hearts  dyed  the  soil  with  their  gore. 

For  others  will  sing  of  the  deeds  they  have  done, 

Of  the  lances  they  broke  and  the  battle^  they  won, 

While  I  w'll   record  in  a  wonderful  '"Pome," 

The  deeds  of  the  heroes  who  fell  nearer  home. 

First  old   Billy   Hill,  if  tradition  be  true, 
Came  on  with  a  bold  and  adventurous  crew, 
And   they  waged   a   fierce  war,  with   varied   success, 
Against  two  whisky  barrels  which  daily  grew  less. 
They  conquered  the  whiskey,  then  what  did  they  do? 
Wheii  the  whiskey  was  gone,  why,  then  Hilly  went  too. 
They're  gone  and  Pen  Hensley  still  weeps  at  the  haste 
Of  this  hero  so  brave  and  his  matron  so  chaste. 

■  And  Parrot  and  Lyman  and  Benson,  they  say, 

Shone  out  like  three  meteors,  and  then  passed  away 
Leaving  all  here  behind  them  so  dark  and  so  black 
That  none  of  the  three  has  found  his  way  back. 
And  Hensley  was  here  with   his  dog  and  his  gun, 
He  came  less  for  cash  than  for  hunting  and  fun. 
A  friend  to  his  friend  and  a  fee  to  his  foe, 
His  stories  grew  rich  as  his  bottle  grew  low. 

Sol  Hand,  "  old  Sol   Hand,"  would  to  God  he  had  stayed, 

He's  as  honest  a  man  as  the  Lord  ever  made, 

And  the  boys  who  subscribed  to  ass'st  him  to  live 

Should  pay  up,  just  as  soon  as  they  have  it  to  give. 

His  feet  are  a   loss  he  can  never  restore, 

But  for  Hands  he  is  able,  thank  God,  to  get  more. 

And  Stein  came  along  with  a  long  list  of  names 

Of  friends   who  were  coming,   and   all    wanted  claims, 

And  to  judge  by  their  numbers  and  what  they  were  worth, 

^  ou'd   think  him  the  friendliest   man   upon   earth. 

Arid  Lindner,  the  queerest  of  al!   who  went  back, 

Came  up  with   a  cargo  of  goods  in  a   pack, 

Stifling  Moore  with   his  fun   and  mosquitos   with   smoke, 

And  spoiling  whole  barrels  of  ham  for  a  joke. 

And   Porter  was  here,  but  one  cold   winter  day 
He  went  out  to  make  brick,  and  concluded  to  stav. 
And  Smock,  honest  Smock,  I   am  curious  to  know 
If  he  still  struggles  on  with  temptation  below, 


Or  whether  he's  not  'Split  the  difference"  with  death, 
And  got  extra  pay  for  suspending  his  breath, 
And  gone  up  to  heaved  to  receive  his  desert, 
And  shout  praise  to  the  Lord  in  that  same  dirtv  shirt. 

And   Holland  came  out  with  a  thousand  in  cash 

That  his   wife  had   received  for  a  bit  of  a  smash. 

He  staid  here  awhile  and  then  mounted  a  train 

With  a  prayer  in  Ids  heart  that  they'd   smash   Iter  again. 

For  he  swore  there  was  nothing  he'd  owned  in  his  life 

That  paid  him  so  well  as  a  smashable  wife. 

And  Cy  M inkier  came  up  here  the  bravest  of  all, 

He  would  meet  twenty  Indians  and  "lick  'em  by  gol  " 

He'd  just  like  to  see  Inkpadutah  and  Josh, 

He'd  take  off  their  scalps  "quicker'n  lightning  by  gosh." 

And  when  it  was  rumored  the  Indians  were  down 

And   he  hastened  half  dressed  to  the  rescue  of  town, 

You'd  know  him  a  hero  and  veteran  tried, 

By  the  bung  of  his  eye  and  the  length  of  his  stride. 

YVc  sought  htm  next  day  but  sought  him  in  vain, 

He  was  not  with  the  living  and  not  with   the  slain. 

It  is  thought  he  went  off  in  pursuit  of  our  foes, 

And  is  chasing  them  yet  for  aught  anyone  knows. 

And  the  YVheelocks  were  here  and  at  work  at  their  trade, 

And  'twas  curious  to  see  what  collections  they  made. 

They  took  up  collections  each   Sabbath  they  say 

For  the  use  of  the  heathen  and  laid  them  away, 

And  when  they  had  Io?ded  their  trunks  and  'heir  shelves, 

Concluded  that  thev  were  the  heathen  themselves. 

They  made  what  they  could,  but  can  anyone  tell   us 

What  they  made  of  the  whiskers  they  pulled  out  of  Bullus? 

Did  they  use  them  to  cover  their  hands  and  their  feet, 

Or  only  to  cover  their  sudden    retreat? 

Or  perhaps  they  intended  to  go  off  in  disguise, 

And  were  pulling  the  wool  over  Bullus'  eyes. 

And  Eggers'  tribe  and  a  great  many  more, 
Backed  off  like  a  ship  from  an  iron-bound   shore, 
And  the  space  they  have  left  is  no  larger,  I  fear, 
Than  the  space  that  they  occupied  while  they  were  here. 
I'll  write  out  their  story  and  weave  it  in  rhyme, 
And  do  them  all  justice,  at  some  future  time. 

But  Watson  and  Heck  art,  Smith,  Blackford  and  Hall, 

And  Besse  and  Stacy  and  Weaver  and  Call, 

And  Thompson  and  Burright  and  Jim  and   H.  A., 

And  I.athrop  and  Wilson,  Benschotcr  and  Cray, 

And  Fox  and  McCoy  and  Taylor  and  Roan, 

And  Minkler  and  Cummins  and  Zahlton  and  Jones, 

And   Blottenburg,   Harrison,  Whitehead,   Magoon, 

Moore,  Skillings  and  Blanchard,  will  not  leave  here  soon. 

They  are  men  of  backbone  and  they  here  mean  to  stay 

Till  they  get  enough  money — to  take  them  away. 
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Mail  Routes 

With  the  going  of  "the  dear  departed"  and  the  approach  of  winter, 
the  prediction  of  the  editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Sentinel  that  Algona 
would  speedily  become  a  railway  center  again  inspired  the  hopes  of  the 
little  settlement.  The  editor  had  come  up  the  year  before  in  Septem- 
ber, and  among  other  things  he  said  :  "When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion her  position  as  the  junction  of  the  McGregor,  St.  Charles  and 
Algona  railway,  and  the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines  and  Minnesota 
railway,  it  would  be  foil}'  to  longer  doubt  her  future  destiny  as  a  large 
inland  city." 

It  would  be  hard  now  to  appreciate  the  feeling  about  railroads  to  be 
found  in  every  frontier  community.  There  was  some  of  the  same  feel- 
ing when  the  airplane  was  shown  to  be  practicable.  Every  community 
began  to  speculate  on  an  airplane  service.  On  paper,  the  railroads  were 
projected  everywhere;  every  community  planned  to  build  at  least  one. 
The  present  "Q"  road  in  Iowa  is  made  up  of  26  little  local  roads, 
every  one  of  them  started  in  local  pride  to  serve  a  local  trade,  fre- 
quently to  cut  trade  off  from  a  rival  town.  Nothing  could  have  been 
further  from  the  thought  of  this  little  settlement  than  that  it  woidd 
wait  sixteen  years  for  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive. 

Pending  the  speedy  building  of  the  railroads,  however,  Algona 
established  pioneer  mail  routes,  to  connect  with  the  outer  world.  First 
to  be  advertised  in  the  Bee  was  the  line  to  Spirit  Lake: 

"Mr.  James  Henderson  wishes  to  inform  the  traveling  community 
that  he  has  taken  the  route  and  will  run  a  line  of  hacks  to  Spirit  Lake, 
through  and  back  once  a  week.  His  accommodations  will  be  comfort- 
able and  trips  made  without  fail.     For  passage  apply  at  postoffice." 

Mr.  Henderson  was  a  famous  mail  carrier  in  the  pioneer  days,  and 
all  the  news  did  not  come  in  the  pouch  on  his  line. 


The  First  Postoffices. — "The  state  road  fiom  Fort  Dodge  to  Mankato  and 
the  S  Bend  of  the  St  Peters  (40  m  N)  is  connected  with  Algona,  from  which 
another  road  has  been  opened  due  E  in  communication  with  McGregor's 
landing,  whence  immigrants  may  be  transported  to  almost  any  desired  local- 
ity. The  principal  post  villages  are  Cresco,  Daccota,  Johnson's  Settlement, 
and  Humboldt."— Well's  "Handbook  of  Iowa,"  New  York,  1S57. 

Early  Day  Mails. — "In  1S62  Frank  Rist  of  Algona  carried  a  tri-weekly 
mail  from  Fort  Dodge  to  Algona,  using  a  covered,  two  seated  spring  wagon, 
and  from  Algona  north  one  Henderson  continued  the  route  across  a  staked 
plain  of  30  odd  miles  up  through  Iowa  to  Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  so  that  we  were 
in  quick  connection  with  Ft.  Ridgley." — A.  D.  Bickneli,  "History  of  Humboldt 
Oountv." 
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MRS.  SARAH   CALL 

It  was  Mrs.  Call's  distinction  to  select  the  unique  name  of  "Algo.ia."  Mr. 
Call  said  later  it  was  not  an  Indian  name,  but  an  lad  an  name,  i:ot  quite 
euphonious,  probably  Algoma — Pennsylvania  has  an  Algoma — that  sug- 
gested it.  After  the  wet  summer  there  were  '.hose  to  suggest  that  it  was 
spelled  "All-gone-a,"  just  as  there  were  those  to  suggest  "I-owe-a"  after  the 
panic  of  1857.  Mrs.  Call  died  May  14,  1876,  one  of  the  first  of  the  pioneer 
band  to  go.  Mrs.  Ingham,  writing  of  her  later,  said  :-he  was  one  of  the 
women  "whom  you  always  like  to  meet,  who  if  they  have  ills  and  woes  and 
aches  keep  them  out  of  sight,  ar.d  give  you  the  impression  that  life  is  a  ioy 
to  them  rather  than  a  burden,  consequently  impart  joy  in  their  intercourse 
with  others."  Her  sister,  Miss  Emma  Heckait,  describi  g  the  removal  of  the 
Hcckart  family  to  Algona  two  years  after  Mrs.  Call  had  come,  picturing  the 
family  reunion,  paid  th's  tribute-  "I  had  two  other  sisters  but  neither  one 
quite  so  dear  as  Sarah.  Site  had  nursed  me  in  infancy,  played  with  me  in 
childhood,  and  taught  me  to  read,  knit,  j;u\  sew.  She  was  at  once  mother, 
sister,  playmate  and  friend.  Sacred  to  me  is  her  memory."  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Call  had  occupied  at  first  a  cabin  over  south  of  the  river,  the  first  Call  cabin. 
Meanwhile  the  cabin  on  the  townsite  was  completed. 

Mrs.  Call  left  a  bit  of  unfinished  manuscript  containing  a  few  paragraphs 
about  her  convrig  to  Algona.  After  describing  her  husband's  trips  to  select 
the  site  of  the  new  city,  she  writes:  "I  did  not  come  up  till  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. When  I  came  there  was  not  a  house  this  side  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  only  a 
few  old  fort  buildings  there.  Major  Williams  thought  it  brst  for  me  to  remain 
at  the  fort  awhile.  He  thought  if  rather  unsafe  up  here  as  the  Indians  were 
quite  hostile,  and  had  been  here  but  a  short  time  before.  Hut  1  preferred  to 
go  on  with  my  husband.  1  thought  if  it  was  safe  for  him  it  could  not  be  very 
dangt  rous  for  me." 


The  second  line  is  announced  under  the  heading,  "Blue  Earth  via 
Ashuelot" : 

"Mr.  G.  Jones  would  say  to  the  public  that  as  the  Blue  Earth 
country  in  Minnesota,  some  40  miles  north  of  Algona,  is  settling  very 

fast,  and  that  as  the  vast  amount  of  travel  through  Algona  to  that 
region  requires  some  mode  of  conveyance,  and  knowing  too  that  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  country  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass,  he- 
has  started  and  will  run  a  line  of  hacks  between  the  two  points.  Pas- 
sengers on  this  line  breakfast  at  Algona,  dine  at  Ashuelot.  and  sup 
at  Blue  Earth  City.     G.  Jones.  Proprietor." 

A  whole  chapter  of  history  could  be  written  of  the  paper 
town  of  Ashuelot,  founded  by  a  Chicago  c.\-alderman,  Geo.  \\  .  Brizee. 
who  had,  for  his  investing  friends,  pictures  of  wharves  on  the  Buffalo, 
with  stermboats  coming  and  going. 

The  perils  of  this  trip  to  the  north  were  very  real,  consisting  mainly 
of  getting  lost  in  the  "Big  Prairie"  that  stretched  away  nearly  forty 
miles  after  the  traveler  left  the  Ues  Moines  valley. 

The  driver  of  this  stage  was  the  brother  of  A.  J.  Jones,  who  lived 
so  many  years  in  Algona,  familiarly  known  as  "Jack"  Jone>.  Some  of 
the  real  perils  of  the  time  are  suggested  in  this  story:  "As  it  is  reported 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  part  of  Missouri  and  western  part  of  Illinois,  that  the  worthy 
and  heroic  young  man  who  carries  the  mail  between  Algona  and  Blue 
Earth  City  has  frozen  to  death  while  making  the  trip  some  time  last 
month;  now,  this  is  to  inform  all  in  those  regions  that  the  report  is  an 
exaggeration,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  is  yet  alive  and  well.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  weather  and  other  difficulties  he  has  and 
still  continues  to  go  through  on  time,  while  other  less  energetic  young 
men  in  more  genial  climates  are  half  the  time  lying  still,  causing  delays 
to  both  the  mails  and  to  the  traveling  public." 

The  third  mail  route  ran  to  Clear  Eake  and  was  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  McGregor  and  St.  Charles  (Charles  City  was  then  St. 
Charles)  railway.    The  notice  read  : 


James  Henderson's  Arrival. — "Early  in  March  of  1 S 57  we  left  Iac"<<on 
county.  There  were  my  father  and  mother  and  eight  children.  Besides  our 
family  were  the  Tom  Stacy  family  and  a  family  by  the  name  of  Fox.  As 
we  ueared  Algona  we  met  people  going  the  other  way  as  last  as  possible, 
saving  the  Indians  were  on  the  war  path,  butchering  everyone  they  could 
catch.  These  people  predicted  a  speedy  end  of  our  lives,  unless  we  turned 
back.  My  father  was  a  man  of  firm  determination.  Fear  was  left  out  of  his 
make  up.  lie  had  never  learned  to  turn  back,  so  we  came  on.  You  will  re- 
member that  this  was  just  after  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre." — Mrs.  M.  B. 
Chapin,  before  the  Kossuth  County  Historical  Society. 


AMOS  S.  COLLINS 

There   are   two   items  of   news   in   the   Bee   that   concern    Captain    Collins: 

Notice:  Our  accommodating  P.  M.,  A.  S.  Collins,  Esq.,  has  just  received  a 
supplv  of  almanacs  for  the  use  of  this  community  in  1S5S.  No  doubt  they 
are  worth  all  he  asks  for  them.     Price  15c  apiece. 

Legal  Notice:  Mr.  Lyman  De  Mill  is  hereby  notified  that  'f  he  does  not 
absquatulate  in  a  few  days  (sooner  or  later)  from  the  claim  of  the  said  A.  S. 
Collins,  he  will  be  urged,  if  possible,  in  a  legal  manner. 

In  Reed's  History  of  Kossuth  County  it  is  stated  that  President  Buchanan 
took  the  postofhce  from  H.  F.  Watson  and  named  Amos  Collins,  and  he  held 
the  appointment  until  President  Lincoln  again  named  Mr.  Watson,  Collins 
being  a  democrat. 

Captain  Collins  went  to  New  Orleans  during  reconstruction  days,  after 
serving  in   the   war,   and    published   a    newspaper   there. 


"Mr.  Samuel  Nixon  will  take  passengers  from  Algona  to  Clear 
Lake,  having  established  a  line  of  coaches  on  this  route,  and  his  terms 
being  easy,  he  respectfully  solicits  a  share  of  tiie  public  patronage." 

One  of  the  attractions  offered  was  the  City  hotel  at  the  lake: 
"This  house  is  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  Clear  Lake. 
This  house  has  a  mammoth  reputation  abroad  and  wins  golden  opinions 
from  all  who  favor  it  with  a  call.  And  considering  the  fact  that  it 
lies  55  miles  back  from  Algona  is  doing  even  better  than  could  possibly 
be  expected  under  such  circumstances.  Hoard  $2  per  day.  John 
Nicholls,  Prop." 

Other  attractions  to  the  east  were  the  stage-house  at  Forest  City, 
John  Mabin,  proprietor: 

"It  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious  house,  conducted  on  the  Euro- 
pean plan.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated.  With  Mabin  for 
host  and  Church  for  clerk,  visitors  cannot  fail  to  have  their  stay  agree- 
able. Stages  leave  this  house  for  the  e?.st  every  Friday  and  for  the 
west  every  Saturday,  if  the  horses  are  not  sick." 

Of  the  Farmers'  home  at  Elk  Grove,  the  Bee  says:  "Passengers 
wishing  for  something  a  little  stronger  than  water  for  the  stomach's 
sake  can  at  the  present  time  be  accommodated  with  snow." 

But  the  chief  route  in  those  days  was  to  and  from  Fort  Dodge,  the 
ma.il  and  the  passengers  both  coming  mostly  from  the  south.  "Ho,  for 
Fort  Dodge!"  is  the  title  of  the  announcement: 

"The  subscriber  having  taken  the  mail  route  from  Algona  to  Fort 
Dodge  would  say,  since  he  has  taken  this  route  he  has  made  an  entire 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  horses  along  the  line,  and  that  now  he 
will  convey  passengers  either  way.  From  Algona  passage  may  be  had 
to  any  point  east,  west,  south,  or  north.  Our  conveyances  are  of  the 
most  approved  style.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  government  so  as  to 
guard  against  accidents.  A  share  of  travel  is  solicited.  For  passage 
apply  to  J.  C.  Cummins,  Prop." 

In  the  very  last  number  of  the  Bee  in  the  spring  of  1861  is  this  note 
about  Mr.  Cummins: 

"By  this  morning's  mail  from  the  east  we  received  a  letter  from 
Hon.  A.  C.  Call,  who  is  en  route  for  Washington  City.  The  letter 
was  written  at  Belmond,  Wright  county.  An  extract  says  that  in  the 
late  snow  storm  the  people  of  Belmond  turned  out  to  find  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Jacob  Cummins,  who  carries  the  mail  on  that  route  and 
who  they  supposed  was  lost.  They  went  out  15  miles  and  found  Mr. 
Cummins  on  the  proper  course,  coming  right  along  on  a  couple  of  sid- 
ing boards  for  snow  shoes,  two  bushels  of  mail  on  his  back,  and  doing 
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HENRY  KELLOGG 

Dr.  C.  F.  Kellogg  (June,  1922),  of  Clinton  county,  writes: 

"My  father  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society 
of  Kossuth  County,  which  constituted  h'rn  ex-ortiuo  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Ames.  This  was  in  1 S 5 S.  In  the 
year,  1S55,  he  came  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  then  Risley  county  and  bought 
the  land  where  the  city  of  Webster  City  now  st;  nds,  plaited  and  entered  it 
under  that  name,  and  I  drove  every  stake  on  this  town  plat,  though  Sumner 
Wilson  and  his  brother  Walter  get  the  credit  nowadays.  But  one  year  after 
father  located  and  named  his  town  the  Wilsons  platted  an  adjoining  forty  on 
the  west.  When  father  bought  this  land  there  was  a  postoffice  and  a  so-called 
town,  named  Newcastle,  which  was  absorbed  by  father's  purchase  and  became 
a  part  of  the  new  town.  Later,  father  succeeded  in  having  the  three  counties 
of  Risley,  Webster  and  Yell  so  rearranged  that  Hamilton  was  created,  with 
Webster  City  as  the  count)'  seat,  Risley  and  Yell  being  eliminated  and  Hum- 
boldt and  Webster  taking  their  places.  In  May,  18  57,  the  Kelloge?.  moved 
from  Webster  City  to  Kossuth  county  and  settled  upon  the  townsite  of  Cresco, 
that  had  been  entered  for  a  townsite  in  1S55.  at  the  time  father  located 
Webster  City.  Here  the  family  continued  to  reside  until  my  father's  death, 
which  occured  Jan.  3rd,  1S61. 

"I  recall  a  very  peculiar  incident  that  happened  father  early  in  '57.  He 
was  digging  post  holes  to  set  a  fence  around  the  house,  and  dug  up  at  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface  the  remains  of  an  old  buckskin  bag  containing 
some  $16.00  in  old  Spanish  co'ns,  the  most  recent  date  upon  any  being  1831. 
We  accounted  for  this  cache  upon  the  theory  that  it  had  been  the  property  of 
some  trader  or  priest  (the  land  had  formerly  been  an  Indian  village),  and 
had  been  buried  to  save  it,  the  owner  most  likely  having  "lost  his  hair." 

"The  winter  of  1  S56-*57  was  the  mild  winter.  Cattle  grazed  on  grass  as 
green  as  in  summer  and  father  had  men  at  woik  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
and  first  of  February  puttii  g  in  a  dam  and  working  around  in  the  water  a<  in 
summer,  and  we  had  our  first  introduction  to  winter  on  the  9th-  day  of  March, 
when  the  mercury  took  a  sudden  tumble  to  26  below  zero.  Snow  began  to  fall 
and  continued  for  several  days  until  there  was  two  feet  and  a  halt  upon  the 
level   and   the   blamed   thermometer  went   so   low   it    pulled   tie   rail   out    upon 


which  it  was  hnng  and  frdz«  completely  up.  This  'touch'  of  winter  continued 
until  late  in  the  spring  of  '57,  and  when  we  moved  to  Kossuth  we  left  Webster 
City  on  the  2nd  dav  of  May  and  had  perfectly  good  sleighing  all  the  way, 
except  where  the  drifts  were  deep,  and  en  the  8th  day  of  July  1  gathered  a  12- 
quart  pail  full  of  nice,  clean  snow  from  a  drift  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  our  house  and  under  a  hank  facing  south.  Now  at  this  point  the 
snow  had  formed  a  natural  bridge  over  the  Des  Moines  river  and  after  the 
river  broke  up  this  snow  still  formed  a  bridge  for  at  least  a  whole  week 
before  it  fell  in.  The  river  at  this  point  runs  east  and  west  and  the  bluff  is 
probably  75  feet  high.  This  particular  bluff  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  score 
or  more'  of  bald  eagles  which  came  regularly  every  year,  and  almost  if  not 
invariably  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  held  a  "dance," 
and  of  all  quaint  and  mirth-producing  productions  this  dance  of  the  eagles 
took  the  cake.  My  brother  and  1  were  always  near  by  in  a  hole  we  had  dug 
in  a  gravel  bank  to  watch  the  dance,  and  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  Sioux 
"Dance  of  the  Eagles"  would  at  o;;ce  recognize  the  quaint  antics  of  these  birds. 
At  a  signal  from  some  old  bird,  apparently  the  leader,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion would  utter  a  scream  and  as  one  unit  rise  in  the  air  and  soar  away  in 
pairs,  to  return  (he  following  June." 


MR.  AND  MRS.  \Y.  L.  EATON 
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Married 

In  Cresco,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  December  20,  by  the  Reverend 
C.  Taylor,  William  L.  Eaton  to  Miss 
Nancy  H.  Kellogg,  daughter  of  H.  Kel- 
logg, all  of  Cresco. — The  Bee,  Dec.  27, 
1857. 
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Mr.  Eaton  is  (June,  1922)  one  of  the  two  surviving  editors  of  the  Bee.  He 
began  as  a  printer  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  fifties,  working  at  one  time  for 
Joseph  Medill  later  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  came  west  to  Webster 
City  with  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  then  on  to  Cresco,  where  he  took  a  cla'm,  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  34,  and  built  a  cabin  with  black  walnut  shir.gles, 
shaved  from  the  log  after  the  fashion  of  those  days.  The  wet  summer  and 
the  panic  together  floored  him  and  he  walked  to  Dcs  Moines,  working  his 
way,  to  get  a  job  as  printer.  There  he  worked  on  the  Journal  for  Stilson 
Hutch  ins  until  he  got  enough  money  to  go  back  and  remove  his  fam  ly,  and 
then  he  went  to  Lyons  on  the  Mississippi  where  a  friend  was  at  work.  He 
arrived  in  Lyons  Oct.  1,  1S61,  and  1  a>  been  with  the  Lyons  Mirror  e\  er 
since.  The  Mirror  was  founded  in  1 S 54  and  has  reached  its  68th  volume, 
s'xty-one  of  them  issued  by  him.  The  Mirror  is  still  printed  on  a  Wash- 
ington hand  press,  possibly  the  only  newspaper  in  the  middle  west  so  pr'nted, 
certainly  the  orrfy  newspaper  that  has  been  edited  so  continuously  by  one 
man.  At  eighty-three  Mr.  Eaton  is  still  hearty,  and  docs  his  regular  days 
work.  Mr.  Eaton's  marriage  to  Mr.  Kellogg's  daughter  was  one  of  the 
first  and  so  far  as  the  records  disclose  the  only  one  celebrated  in  the  town 
of  Cresco.     Mrs.  Eaton  died  in  1S69. 


well.  The  people  then  considered  him  a  very  persevering  fellow,  and 
like  him  well.  If  he  sticks  to  the  snow  shoes  the  judge  thinks  he  may 
he  looked  for  in  Algona  with  all  the  mail  on  that  route  and  what  may 
accumulate  between  here  and  there  on  his  hack,  about  the  Fourth  of 
July." 

To  accommodate  all  these  various  mail  routes  Algona  had  a  post- 
office  with  a  set  of  model  regulations  and  rules: 

"Postoffice:  Open  at  all  times  when  the  assistant  postmaster  is  not 
at  his  meals.  Northern  mail  closes  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  at  7 
o'clock,  southern  mail  closes  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  7  o'clock, 
eastern  mail  closes  every  Wednesday  at  7  o'clock,  western  mad  closes 
ever)-  Sunday  at  7  o'clock.  All  persons  coming  to  the  office  to  loaf 
are  invited  to  bring  their  whittling  timber  with  them,  so  as  not  to 
whittle  the  chairs,  chessmen,  pokers,  and  the  counters." 


The  First  County  Fair — The  first  annual  fair  of  the  Kossuth  Agricul- 
tural Society  came  off  on  the  8th  of  October.  This  of  itself  is  quite  an  item 
in  the  history  and  prosperity  of  this  county.  The  interest  taken  in  the  matter 
by  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  mechanic,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  considerable, 
and  think  it  speaks  well  for  the  population  of  the  county.  The  weather  was 
clear,  but  rather  cold  for  comfort,  therefore  all  did  not  attend  who  would  have 
liked  to.  But  yet  there  was  a  fine  display  of  stock  and  produce  by  the  farmers 
and  considerable  competition  for  prizes,  as  was  the  case  also  among  the  dif- 
ferent artists  in  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  showed  our  mechanics  to  be 
second  to  none  in  the  State.  The  Town  Hall,  in  which  the  Fair  was  held,  was 
richly  decorated  inside  with  festoons  worked  together  by  the  Ladies  of  our 
Town  and  on  the  outside  from  the  peak  of  the  Roof  floated  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  And  around  were  the  horses  and  oxen,  the  fat  cattle  and  the  milch 
cows,  besides  the  pigs  and  poultry,  and  inside  there  was  the  produce  of  the 
dairy  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  last  but  still  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
was  the  floral  department  where  was  shown  the  ornamental  work  by  the 
Ladies  consisting  of  silk  embroidery,  chair  covers,  table  covers,  worsted  work, 
crochet  work,  ornamental  shoe  work,  worked  quilts  and  patch  work,  with 
double  worked  work  and  Johnny  Cake  and  Bread  well  worked,  and  all  of  it 
worked  so  as  to  please  the  taste  and  eyes  of  the  most  fastidious.  After  the 
business  of  the  day  was  pretty  well  got  through  with,  an  oration  was  heard 
which  according  to  agreement  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Asa  C.  Call.  It  was 
short  and  pithy,  giving  us  a  prophetic  and  no  doubt  true  account  of  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  county.  Altogether  the  Fair  was  surhcient  to 
show  the  observer  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  young  Kossuth  will  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  her  older  and  more  aristocratic  sister  counties. 
And  finally  the  day  closed  sometime  next  morning  by  tie  departure  of  quite 
a  number  of  Ladies  and  Gents  for  all  parts  of  the  count}  from  Eggers  Saloon 
where  a  grand  ball  had  been  got  up  for  the  occasion.  May  we  live  to  see 
manv   such   davs. — The   Bee,    Nov.  8.    1S58. 


The  Society  Column 

It  is  hard  to  picture  the  social  freedom  of  the  frontier  to  those  who 
never  enjoyed  it.  It  was  of  the  romping,  frolicksome  sort  of  children 
out  of  school,  rude  and  boisterous  frequently,  hut  always  whole-hearted 
and  healthy.  The  conventions,  many  of  them  now  almost  indispens- 
able, had  to  go  in  those  days  of  crowded  cabins  and  few  Conveniences, 
and  that  is  how  the  frontier  came  to  hold  conventions  in  so  little  esteem 
after  the  days  of  prosperity  came.  The  typical  son  of  the  border  never 
quite  overcame  his  inherited  distrust  of  dress  suits  and  dinner  courses. 
With  him  any  clothes  that  covered  were  enough  and  the  pie  was  always 
on  the  table  at  the  start  of  the  meal — it  was  entirely  proper  to  speak 
of  meals  "starting"  in  those  days,  and  that  promptly-  as  the  stools, 
benches  or  chairs  were  brought  to  the  table. 

Hut  there  were  some  conventions  that  had  to  be  respected,  even  on 
the  frontier.     Thus,  in  the  Bee  is  this  vigorous  protest: 

"We  have  noticed  several  articles  in  The  Bee  in  regard  to  tobacco 
chewers,  floor  spitters,  etc.  Now  I  am  going  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  persons  entering  a  private  house  without  rapping  or  letting  the 
inmates  have  some  means  to  know  of  their  coming.  There  are  several 
persons  in  this  village  who  never  rap  before  entering  a  neighbor's 
house.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  they  are  not  Gentlemen  or  they 
would  not  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  any  one.  It  is  very  annoying  to 
me  to  have  any  one  come  into  my  house  without  rapping.  1  can 
scarcely  treat  them  civilly,  and  have  not  much  respect  for  them.  Of 
course,  it  is  sometimes  owing  to  circumstances  that  persons  do  not  rap. 
Hut  it  is  not  excusable  as  often  perhaps  as  some  persons  might  imagine. 
And  certainly  shows  a  lack  of  good  breeding  to  enter  a  house  without 
intimation." 

Of  the  wholesomeness  and  freedom  of  it  all,  a  splendid  picture  is 
given  in  this  poem  in  the  issue  of  the  Bee  of  December  16,  1858: 

THAT  PARTY 

The  morn  was  propitious,  a  soft  gentle  breeze 

Seemed  to  fan  the  wide  prairies  and  sway  the  tall  trees; 

The  black  frightened  clouds  chased  each  other  away; 

And  Old  Sol  in  full  splendor  smiled  down  on  that  day. 

My  heart  was  delighted,  no  sorrow  seemed   nigh, 

My  mind  was  as  clear  as  the  blue-vaulted  sky; 

When  my  good  angel  whispered   (r:s  vo"cs  I  well  knew) 

"Good  fortune,  old  fellow,  is  waiting  for  you," 

I  turned  on  my  heel  as  a  shadow  I  spied 

And  saw  Milton,  friend  Milt,  standing  there  by  my  side. 

I  would  like  to  give — had  I  only  the  time — 

Our  whole  conversation,  and  weave  it  in  rhyme; 

He  spoke  of  molasses,  of  cakes,  and  of  pies, 

Of  candy  in  saucers,  and  bright  beaming  eyes; 

Told  me  to  call  over,  the  pleasure  to  share — 

Said  the  youth  and  the  beauty   of  town  would  be  there; 

I  knocked  and  they  opened,  and  heavens  what  a  sight; 

It  would  have  rilled  an  old  bachelor's  heart  with  delight. 


As  select  was  the  party,  as  party  could  be, 
There  wa"s  none  more  than  forty  and  none   less  than  three; 
There  was  Watson,  the  critic,  Algona's   reflector; 
And  Lowe,  George  A.  Lowe,  that  same  swamp  land  selector, 
And  that  lucky  clop  Charley,  with  the  elder,  the  heathen. 
And  old  General  Stacy,  and  old  uncle  Ethan, 
And   Bennight   Isaac,   the  gigantic   loafer; 
And   back  among  the  ladies  sat  Weaver,  the   Kopher. 
Xo   pen    could    describe    and   no   pencil    could    draw 
Such  angelic  beauty  as  that  evening  I  saw; 
I  rave  and  knock  under,  and  simply  sigh  pretty 
In  thinking  of  Alice  and  Polly  and  Hetty; 
And  the  pen  of  old  Homer  must  certainly  lag 
In  describing  the  beauty  of  Mary  and  Mag. 
Did  you  ere  see  the  raven  of  the  bleak  Alpine  rocks?— 
His  wing  had  the   lustre  of  their   silken    locks. 
An  Egyptian  midnight  or  Italian  skies 
Have  the  hue  of  their  dark  or  Cerulian  eyes. — 
It  would  be  useless  to  tell  you  our  party  was  witty,- — 
With  such  wits  among  us  as  Stacv  and  Hettv. 
It  would  be  useless  to  tell  von  our  party  was  jollv, 
With   such   laughing  seraphs  as  Alice  and   Polly. 
It  would  be  useless  to  tell  you  our  taffy  was  perfect, — 
But  a  little  too  sticky  for  white  folks  to  eat, 
And  they  pushed  and  they  grabbed,  so  I   really  declare 
1  was  a  little  afraid  that  I'd  not  get  a  share, 
But  I  saw  that  the  strongest  were  likely  to  win, 
So  I  just  greased  my  fists  and  I:ke  a  demon  went  in; 
I  was   lucky,  1  thought, — I  was  lucky  at   least 
In  procuring  a  chunk  half  the  size  of  ray  fist. 
But  how  vain  are  our  hopes,  and  how  true  are  our  fears — 
It  was  grabbed  by  a  fair  hand  and  stuffed  in  my  ears. 
I  extracted  enough — (here  aliow  me  to  say) 
To  treat  two  old  bachelor  friends  on  next  day. 
•  But  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  tell  all  that  we  did. 

If  like  me  you'd  been  handsome,  you'd  all  got  a  bid; 

You'd  be  startled  when  one  thing  I  tell  you,  no  doubt — 

My  reason  for  telling  is  "murder  will  out" — 

The  gallant  young  beaux  who   were   at  that  spree 

(The  words  gallant  and  beau  are  not  fitting  for  me) 

After  stuffing  their  muzzles  with  candy  and   pie 

And  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  feasting  their  eves, 

Like  some  thieving  dog  that  had  stolen  a  bone, 

Sneaked  off,  and  the  girls  had  to  go  home  alone; 

There  was  one  grand  exception,  peculiarly  racv, 

One  General  exception,  1   mean  General   Stacv. 

But  the  Benschoter  girls  had  to  break  their  own  track 

Because  Weaver  ami  Samp  were  afraid  of  the  sack. 

And   Mag,  Utile  Mag,  went  home  through  the  snow 

Because  rumor  had  said  that  Elder'd  laid  low, 

And   the   Elder,   as   surly  and  cross   as   a   bear, 

Was  a-growbng,  by  Jam,  because  Nance  was  not  there. 

One  of  the  very  few  stories  in  the  Bee  to  which  authorship  can  now 
be  definitely  assigned  is  a  report  of  a  New  Year's  eve  party  at  the  St. 
Nicholas,  written  by  Havens  F.  Watson.    Again  the  suggestion  is  the 

unconventional  uholesomene^s  of  frontier  society. 

Mr.  Watson  writes: 
'Long  before  the  sun  had  bid  the  old  year  adieu  an  unusual  commo- 


tion  among  the  Young  Americans  in  'clean  Dickies'  and  well  greased 

shoes  was  discernable  all  about  the  town.  My  curiosity  was  aroused 
and  1  quizzed  the  boys  as  I  met  them  all  out  of  breath.  It  was  too 
good  to  keep,  and  1  soon  found  what  was  up.  The  kind  host  and 
hostess  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  not  forgetting,  as  most  old  folks  do,  that 
they  were  once  young  and  liked  to  frolic,  were  to  give  the  little  folks 
a  party  that  evening  and  the  boys  were  in  a  strife  for  the  choice  of  part- 
ners. So  1  stepped  into  the  St.  Nicholas  and  having  no  engagements  to 
fill,  being  at  perfect  liberty,  as  old  bachelors  always  are  on  New  "Y  ear's 
eve  and  on  every  other  eve,  I  determined  to  get  a  peep  at  the  elephant 
if  possible.  As  soon  as  the  first  shades  of  evening  a  pattering  of  feet 
and  the  merry  laugh  in  the  hall  told  us  plainly  that  the  company  was 
fast  collecting.  The  old  fogy  custom  of  stringing  along  in  till  9 
o'clock  was  fairly  inundated  by  the  Young  Americans  that  evening. 
and  by  0  o'clock  the  company  had  collected.  I  cautiously  ventured 
into  the  hall  expecting  to  be  unanimously  voted  out,  but  the  youngsters 
either  didn't  consider  me  worth  minding  or  knew  I  would  not  tattle, 
and  allowed  me  to  remain,  but  I  will  always  rue  the  day  for  I  am  per- 
fectly deaf  in  one  ear  and  can't  hear  much  out  of  the  other.  The  crusty 
old  saying  that  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  was  fairly  dem- 
onstrated to  be  impractical  and  fogyish.  But  making  noise  was  not  the 
only  business  of  the  evening,  formalities  were,  laid  aside  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  after  the  first  arrival  the  managers  were  exerting 
themselves  to  organize  a  company  for  a  kind  of  play  they  called  "pil- 
lows," which  was  entirely  new  to  me.  But  I  was  soon  enlightened  by 
one  of  the  "Pinks'"  coming  into  the  circle  with  a  shawl  doubled  up  and 
dropping  it  on  the  floor  in  front  of  one  of  the  boys  and  kneeling  upon 
it.  An  irresistible  impulse  brought  the  boy  into  the  same  suppliant 
position  and  a  kiss  explained  the  whole  matter.  This  the  youngsters 
seemed  to  enjoy  very  much,  but  they  knew  not  of  the  bitter  recollections 
it  brought  to  my  mind.  How  vividly  it  brought  to  mind  the  time 
twelve  years  ago  when  I  knelt  to  the  shrine  of  Phoebe's  beaut)  in  the 
old  wood  shed.  I  knew  she  loved  me,  and  just  as  I  asked  the  fatal 
question  a  big  ox  yoke  fell  down  from  overhead  and  separated  us 
forever.  She  was  not  scared  to  death  but  her  reason  has  never  re- 
turned. However  this  amusement  did  not  last  long  till  button  was 
proposed  and  carried.  When  they  came  to  guess  who  had  the  button 
the  penalties  for  accusing  wrongfully  were  perfectly  awful,  40  yards  of 
tape  to  he  measured  off  and  cut  off  >hort  at  both  ends  was  the  mildest 
punishment  inflicted  upon  any  one.  Hut  there  was  no  shirking  from 
penalties,  however  severe,  as  there  is  among  big  folks,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  last  night  at  the  reading  circle,  when  a  young  man  was  sen- 


tenced  to  hug  a  young  lady  present  for  some  mistake  anil  refused  from 
lack  of  experience,  thai  he  had  better  attend  the  next  trundlebed  party 
and  see  how  such  things  are  done.  I  cast  no  reflections  at  the  young 
man  for  1  too  once  lived  in  a  glass  house,  but  I  saw  at  the  party  how 
gallantly  and  gently  James,  and  Enoch,  and  Grant  embraced  similar 
though  somewhat  younger  opportunities  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
from  the  ease  which  the  youngsters  displayed,  that  it  was  natural  and 
right,  and  determined  if  T  was  ever  ordered  to  do  such  a  tiling  in  com- 
pany to  try  it,  or  in  the  language  ol  my  favorite  writer,  'to  go  in 
lemons  and  be  squeezed."  I  should  judge  that  a  low  estimate  1,900 
yards  oi  tape  were  measured  off  and  distributed  around  among  the 
girls  before  they  found  who  had  the  button.  To  go  through  the  per- 
formance took  about  40  minutes,  an  unusual  length  of  time  for  little 
folks  to  attend  to  one  thing,  and  before  they  got  around  the  circle 
became  quite  uproarious  in  spite  of  the  exertions  made  by  John,  the 
director,  and  Eva,  the  landlady,  as  she  was  called  because  Enoch,  the 
landlord's  son,  in  whose  honor  the  party  was  given,  attended  her  upon 
the  occasion.  At  this  point  they  rebelled  anil  would  have  a  chance  to 
talk  and  so  the  managers  gave  way.  And  this  was  about  the  time  I  lost 
my  hearing.  Their  tongues  seemed  to  be  hung  on  a  pivot  and  playing 
both  ways  and  the  clack  that  ensued  was  more  unintelligible  than  was 

The  First  House  Warming. — "But  I  was  to  tell  you  of  our  first  gr:md 
party.  It  was  in  September  of  the  year  1S59,  a  birthday  occa>ion.  The  judge 
nudge  Call)  had  built  a  large,  handsome  residence  (the  frame  building  that 
in  a  few  years  replaced  the  pioneer  log  cabin),  and  being  of  generous  turn 
of  mind,  as  well  as  his  good  lady,  they  determined  to  call  in  their  friends  and 
make  them  welcome  on  this  joyous  occasion,  it  was  not  to  be  an  exclusive 
affair,  just  our  set  and  no  more — in  fact  we  knew  but  little  about  sets  in  those 
days — but  everybody  in  the  county  was  to  be  welcomed.  It  had  been  whis- 
pered that  the  judge*s  lady  was  quite  proud  of  her  new  house,  and  we  could 
hardly  wonder,  tor  coming  into  the  county  at  so  early  a  day,  with  both  youth 
and  beauty  to  recommend  her,  she  had  cheerfully  made  of  her  log  cabin,  a 
not  onlv  pleasant  but  hospitable  home.  The  new  home  was  not,  at  the  time 
spoken  of,  complete,  but  rumor  said  it  was  to  be  very  grandly  fitted  up.  It 
was  a  rather  imposing  edifice;  if  not  suggestive  of  marble  and  space,  which 
is  characteristic  of  Italian  palaces,  it  was  at  leas:  suggestive  of  generous 
home  comfort  and  social  cheer.  There  were  whispers  of  lace  curtains,  and 
mirrors  that  should  reach  to  the  flour,  and  tapestry  carpets,  all  of  which 
made  the  ears  of  the  listeners  tingle  with  delightful  expectation.  Well,  the 
night  of  the  party  arrived,  and  as  early  as  the  hour  of  seven  the  guests 
began  to  assemble.  There  were  '.he  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young,  and 
not  a  few  mothers  with  their  babies  in  their  arm- — for  what  mother  could 
forego  so  much  pleasure,  even  had  it  been  considered  unfashionable  to  pre- 
sent herself  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  which  in  those  days  luckily  it  was  not. 
More  than  this,  the  judge's  lady  had  carefully  provided  for  this,  and  had  a 
room  in  complete  readiness  where  the  little  ones  could  receive  every  comfort. 
(Mrs.  Ingham's  oldest  son,  one  year  old,  lay  on  a  bench  with  the  eight  or  ten 
first  born  of  the  settlement.)  By  S  o'clock  the  uuests  had  all  assembled  and 
were  mingling  in  the  full  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  judge  and  his  lady 
were  the  most  hospitable  of  entertainers,  greeting  each  newcomer  with  a 
cheerful  warmth  which  put  him  at  once  thoroughly  at  his  ease. 


ever  heard  at  the  tower  of  Bable.  I  dodged  out  and  saved  a  part  of 
one  ear.  When  I  returned  1  found  the  company  formed  into  an  irreg- 
ular circle,  hands  all  joined,  with  Ike  for  ballast,  going  around  like  a 
chain  pump  to  a  tune  more  loud  than  charming  and  words  that  were 
full  of  meaning  arranged  something  like  this: 

Here  we  all  stand  in  a   ring 

For  you  to  choose  while  we  do  sing. 

Oli,  what  a  wretched  choice  you've   made, 

Better  lived  and  died  an  old  maid. 

Bvit  since  you  can  no  longer  stay, 

Give  her  a  kiss  and  send  her  away. 

"This  would  have  been  a  charming  play  if  jealousy  had  not  crept 
into  the  ranks.  Some  were  chosen  oftener  than  others  and  shades  of 
sadness  began  to  cloud  seme  of  the  honest  laces  and  I  was  sorry  for 
them  for  1  knew  how  they  felt.  But  a  Young  American  is  not  easily 
discouraged  ami  the  more  one  was  slighted  the  louder  he  sang  and 
the  shade  of  melancholy  heard  in  the  strains  of  the  slighted  was  just 
bringing  tears  to  my  eyes  when  around  came  Ike  with  Charley  perched 
on  his  shoulders  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Here  we  stand  in  the  corn  bin, 

Put  on  your  shoes  and  come  in. 

If  I  rind  the  first  hen's  nest, 

I'll  give  you  one  egg  and  keep  the  rest. 


''At  ten,  supper  was  announced.  The  doors  of  the  large  supper  room 
were  thrown  open  and  the  company  ushered  in.  The  tables  were  fully  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  every  guest  found  sufficient  room.  To  say  the  supper 
was  bountiful  would  hardly  be  significant  of  my  true  meaning. 

"You  must  remember,  in  those  days,  many  things  which  had  once  been 
comforts  had  to  be  considered  luxuries,  consequently  it  was  no  small  matter 
to  be  comfortably  placed  at  a  table  loaded  with  all  that  the  most  fastidious 
taste  could  desire.  The  Rev.  Seignior  (Father  Taylor)  was  Invited  to  pro- 
nounce a  blessing,  after  which  each  guest  was  free  to  dispose  of  the  dainties 
and  viands  nearest  him;  and  right  well  was  this  accomplished.  We  do  cot 
believe  the  judge  and  his  lady  ever  had  occasion  to  feel  that  this  supper  was 
not  fully  appreciated.  After  supper  there  was  music  and  dancing.  The  young 
lawyer  (Fewis  IF  Smith)  schottisched  with  one  of  the  fair  belles  of  the 
evening.  While  her  father — a  gentleman  of  sixtv  summers  perhaps — recalled, 
with  a  nimbleness  of  youth,  the  jig  of  which  was  the  delight  of  his  early  days. 

"And  so  this  first  grand  party  was  ended.  It  was  a  joy  to  many,  who  still 
find  joy  in  recalling  it.  The  light  has  faded  from  the  eyes  of  some  happy 
faces  that  graced  the  occasion.  The  physician  answers  no  longer  to  the  roll 
call  of  his  patients,  and  the  fair  young  wife  of  the  lawyer  (Mrs.  Fewis  H. 
Smith)- — like  a  fragrant  rose  fully  ripe — bowed  her  head  to  the  storm  and 
passed  to  the  other  side.  The  young  gentleman  with  the  dark  eyes  heaid  Irs 
country  call  for  men  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  heroic  ieaped 
to  the  surface,  and  he  marched  away  to  the  battle-field  with  a  light  in  his 
eye  which  lingers  still — though  he  numbers  (me  among  the  martyred  heroes. 
'1  he  poetical  gentleman — so  joyous,  so  open  hearted  and  brave,  on  a  bright 
spring  morning  turned  his  eager  face  toward  the  great  plains  of  the  west, 
and  found  ere  long  in  their  broad  bosom  a  quiet  resting  place,  where  he  now 
peacefully  sleeps."— Mrs.  Caro'i   e  A.  I   glrm. 


"My  sympathy  for  the  neglected  here  vanished.  The  play  was  an 
accumulation  of  new  attractions  with  every  revolution  of  the  circle. 
Outsiders  were  chosen  into  the  circle,  among  the  rest  Frank  the  Car- 
penter, amid  loud  cheers.  I  began  thinking  my  turn  would  come  soon 
and  so  it  did.  1  was  led  into  the  ring  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  and 
I  never  till  then  realized  the  full  meaning  of  the  saying  'he  is  a  laugh- 
ing stock.'  Many  other  amusing  plays  were  introduced  and  enjoyed 
highly,  many  funny  things  were  said,  but  it  would  be  unfair  ior  me  to 
tattle.  The  whole  affair  seemed  to  pass  off  satisfactorily.  I  heard  no 
complaints  except  some  little  complaint  about  moustaches.  About  10 
o'clock  some  proposed  to  go  home.  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  woods 
where  pigeons  were  roosting  in  the  night  and  fired  a  gun,  you  can  have 
some  idea  of  how  they  left." 


The  Sports  of  1S57. — "We  had  fine  times  coasting  down  the  hill  west  of 
town.  The  young  men  took  a  yoke  of  cattle  and  an  old  style,  long,  low  sled 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  unhitched,  and  all  that  could  get  on  would  ride  down 
on  that  and  those  that  had  hand  sleds  would  follow.  They  would  hitch  on  and 
haul  it  back  to  the  top  until  driver  and  cattle  got  tired  of  the  fun. 

"One  afternoon  someone  that  had  been  out  to  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson's,  now 
the  Lund  farm  (the  Henry  C.  Adams  farm,  east  of  Algona),  said  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  aboui  sick.  They  thought  he  had  the  blues,  was  tired  of  baching, 
and  was  going  back  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  where  his  wife  was  spend- 
ing the  winter  with  her  mother.  Someone  else  says,  "Just  as  sure  as  he  goes 
he  won't  come  back;  let's  get  up  a  party  and  go  out  and  cheer  him  up."  So 
a  party  of  12  or  15  ladies  and  gentlemen,  provided  with  lunches,  went  out 
that  evening.  Stacy  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  temporary  father  and  mother 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  supper  and  see  that  we  children  kept  our 
fingers  out,  so  they  voted  for  Mr.  Stacy  for  father  and  Mrs.  Blanchard  for 
mother,  and  one  took  the  pudding  or  mush  stick  and  the  other  a  large  iron 
spoon  and  we  were  all  glad  to  keep  out  of  their  reach.  Mrs.  Blanchard  had 
a  couple  of  the  girls  help  set  the  table,  and  then  all  were  told  they  could  sit 
up  to  the  table  and  have  supper  if  we  would  behave  ourselves.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son laughed  till  he  said  he  was  sore  and  couldn't  eat  anything  for  fear  he 
would  choke.  They  wouldn't  let  any  of  the  "children"  have  but  one  piece 
of  cake  or  pie  and  some  of  us  not  that,  as  they  were  afraid  of  making  us  sick, 
and  we  minded  what  they  said  or  the  old  spoon  or  mush  stick  flourished  fear- 
fully near  our  heads.  I  think  it  completely  cured  Mr.  Thompson,  as  we 
didn't  hear  of  his  going  back  any  more,  although  he  looked  uncommonly 
happy  when  his  wife  came  back. 

"Later,  in  January,  1S5S,  I  think,  there  was  a  large  load  went  out  to  spend 
the  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingham  in  their  log  cabin  on  what  is  now 
Mr.  Rice's  farm.  The  roads  were  fine;  no  snow,  and  the  prairie  fires  were 
burning.  Mrs.  Ingham  had  only  been  here  a  short  time,  December  I  think. 
All   enjoyed   the   ride   and   had   a   pleasant  evening. 

"So  with  a  dance  whenever  they  could  procure  any  music,  and  our  sleigh 
rides  with  four  ur  six  yoke  of  oxen  for  a  team,  not  a  very  swift  team  of  course 
but  it  gave  us  plenty  of  time  to  talk  and  if  one  got  lost  off  he  never  got  left. 
Then  in  summer  we  went  boat  riding  and  fishing.  I  altnost  forgot  to  mention 
what  a  grand  time  we  had  one  day  when  Mr.  Ambrose  Call  invited  all  in 
town  to  go  over  the  river  to  his  sugar  camp  (by  the  first  cabin  near  the  Chubb 
farm)  and  eat  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  We  got  so  busy  that  we  forgot  to 
notice  the  weather,  and  when  we  got  back  to  the  river  the  wind  was  blowing 
and  the  whitecaps  were  rolling  and  it  looked  very  doubtful  about  crossing, 
as  the  river  was  out  on  the  bottom.  To  make  it  more  disagreeable  it  began  to 
snow,  but  afier  they  boated  the  bravest  ones  over  the  others  took  courage  and 
we  all  got  home  saiely,  a  little  wet  but  all  happy  to  think  we  had  no  accident." 
— Mrs.  Seeley,  then  Miss  Alice  Benschoter. 


"Pike's  Peak  or  Bust" 

In  the  Bee  of  Jan.  24,  1859,  appears  the  following  item:  "The 
Pike's  Peak  fever  is  steadily  advancing  in  Algona,  hut  it  has  not  got  to 
be  an  epidemic  yet.  The  only  persons  seriously  ill  are  Burright, 
Stamp,  Henderson,  Cummins,  Seeley,  and  G.  P.  Taylor."  Of  these 
named  only  George  P.  Taylor,  Father  Taylor's  oldest  son,  went  west 
during  the  gold  excitement,  and  on  the  third  trip  he  died  in  Colorado. 
If  the  others  stayed  it  was  not  because  the  fever  did  not  run  high.  The 
migrations  from  Minnesota  to  the  gold  fields,  bringing  restless  adven- 
turers into  the  little  settlement  in  passage,  were  enough  to  keep  things 
stirred  up  among  a  people  that  had  come  west  for  adventure  and  had 
not  been  having  much  of  the  expected  sort  during  the  wet  summer. 

The  reported  abandonment  of  Algona  by  the  gold  hunters  inspired 
the  Bee  poet : 

They  are  going,  we're  told, 
Where  there's  plenty  of  gold, 

On  top  of  old  Pike's  Peak. 
Their  fortunes  they'll  double, 
'Without  the  least  trouble, 

In  a  month,  if  not  in  a  week. 

They'll  go  out  with  ox  teams, 
They'll   swim  all  the  streams, 

And  prove  that  the  boys  of  our  town 
Are  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff, 
And  will  pocket  enough 

Of  gold  to  compete  with  John  Brown. 

So  let  the  boys  bold 
Reconnoitre  for  gold, 

And  as  soon  as  their  pockets  they  fill 
They'll  return  to  their  homes 
With  very   lean   bones 

And  the  wherewith  to  fill  up  a  till. 

Among  those  who  had  come  to  the  little  settlement  ami  gone  on  to 
Pike's  Peak  was  Blanding  G.  Poppleton.  Perhaps  his  letter  to  the 
Bee  had  as  much  to  do  with  keeping  the  others  back  as  any  one  thing. 
It  was  written  to  Ambrose  A.  Call,  who  was  then  the  Bee  editor,  and 
bears  the  date,  Oct.  27,  1858.  Mr.  Poppleton's  judgments  of  the 
country  he  traveled  over  are  interesting  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  sixty  years.     He  wrote: 

"According  to  promise  I  improve  the  first  opportunity  to  give  you 
my  impressions  of  Pike's  Peak  and  the  country  intermediate.  Well, 
the  first  'impression'  was  upon  my  feet,  and  I  can  only  describe  it  as 
they  say  in  Sunday  School  hooks  as  'deep  and  lasting.'     Another  deep 


\V.  A.  WILSON 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  North  Carolinian  born,  came  in  September  of  1857,  and  soon 
was  in  charge  of  the  Eggers  store.  He  helped  to  build  the  stockade  about  the 
town  hall  when  the  massacre  came  at  Spirit  Lake,  sold  poods  to  the  soldiers, 
was  married  to  Chloe  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Deacon  Alpheus  Lawrence  of 
Black  Cat  Creek  country,  May  16,  1S5S,  and  sold  his  business  in  1S59. 

Here  are  some  entries  in  his  diary  of  February,  1S57:  Monday  23,  "Left 
Hadley's  (New  Providence,  Hardin  county)  for  Waterloo";  Tuesday, 
"Waded  through  sloughs  waist  deep";  Wednesday,  "Waded  through 
sloughs";  Thursday,  "Got  to  Waterloo." 

One  item  of  his  diary  is  illustrative  of  the  frontier.  Every  note  from 
March  21  to  April  16  in  the  diary  is  "Had  the  ague."  Then  Mr.  Wilson  tells 
the  story  of  his  cure: 

"For  nearly  two  months  regularly  every  afternoon  about  four  o'clock  he 
would  be  taken  with  ague  chills.  The  only  cure  known  to  the  early  settlers 
was  quinine,  and  he  had  taken  enormous  quantities,  which  appeared  to  afford 
him  no  relief.  At  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel,  where  he  was  staying,  a  traveler 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  take  the  cold  water  cure.  This  was  an  entirely 
new  idea  to  Mr.  Wilson,  he  never  having  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind 
before.  The  traveler  told  him  the  way  to  do  was,  when  he  realized  a  chill 
was  coining  on,  to  jump  into  a  cold  bath.  Desperate  from  receiving  no  relief 
from  any  medical  treatment,  he  determined  to  try  it.  The  April  suns  had 
melted  the  great  snow  banks,  and  the  water  had  run  down  into  the  low  places 
and  into  the  ponds,  and  not  far  from  the  hotel  was  one  of  these  ponds  tilled 
with  ice,  on  which  there  was  about  two  feet  of  water.  Needless  to  sav  that  it 
was  ice  water.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  realized  that  a  chill 
was  corning  on,  and  divested  himself  of  most  of  his  garments,  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  and  jumped  into  the  water  just  as  the  ague  chill  began  to 
shake  him.  He  staved  in  the  water  several  minutes,  and  it  was  a  struggle 
between  the  cold  water  chill  and  the  ague  chill,  the  cold  water  chill  finally 
gaining  the  mastery.  With  determined  effort,  after  almost  drowning,  he  got 
out  of  the  ice  water  and  ran  to  (he  hotel  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  gut  into  his 
bed,  which  he  had  covered  with  all  the  blankets  ami  robes  which  he  could 
find.  This  effort  was  followed  by  a  profuse  sweating  and  a  good  night's 
rest.  The  next  day  at  four  o'clock,  the  usual  time  for  the  ague  chill,  it 
failed  to  appear,  and  that  was  the  er.d  of  his  ague." 


impression  has  occurred  in  the  region  formerly  occupied  by  my  stomach 
— now  on]y  occupied  by  a  small  apparatus  combining  the  functions  of 
a  gizzard  ami  a  carding  machine,  which  I  find  very  useful  in  working 
up  my  allowance  of  lime  and  gravel.  Another  large  impression,  that 
]  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  removing,  has  occurred  in  the  region 
of  my  breeches  pocket.  And  1  only  wonder  there  arc  no  impressions 
on  my  head,  as  1  now  think  it  must  be  very  soft  or  I  should  not  have 
started  for  this  abominable  country.  I  left  home  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  Omaha  City,  and  1  must  say  that  if  the  people  1  saw  there 
arc   a   fair   sample  of   the   Nebraskals.   there   is   very   little   difference 

between  a  Xeb-rascal  and  a  D d-rascal.     From  Omaha  City  I 

went  down  into  Kansas  and  followed  up  the  river  to  the  old  Catholic 
mission  and  then  struck  off  across  the  Vermillion  and  Bit:  Blue  towards 
Grand  Island  on  the  Platte.  The  soil  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  Illinois 
or  Iowa  and  timber  is  very  scarce.  Add  to  this  that  it  must  always  be 
the  frontier,  with  nothing  but  deserts  beyond,  with  no  navigable  river, 
and  no  hope  of  railroads,  and  1  see  little  to  induce  settlement.  The 
people  of  the  south  thought  it  a  great  hardship  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  take  their  slaves  there.  I  may  have  been  all  wrong,  but  I 
think  the  negroes  are  very  lucky  in  having  been  kept  out  of  so  poor  a 
country,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  mercy  if  there  had  been  a  law 
to  keep  the  whites  out  too.  The  people  are  generally  discontented  and 
homesick,  every  man  seems  to  think  that  the  times  are  harder  just 
where  he  is  than  anywhere  else,  and  from  what  1  saw  I  believe  that  if 
the  people  could  sell  their  lands  and  improvements  for  what  they  have 
cost,  the  territory  would  be  deserted. 

The  land  on  the  Platte  is  poor.  The  river  itself  is  a  broad,  rapid, 
majestic  looking  stream,  but  in  reality'  it  is  like  this  Pike's  Peak  specu- 
lation— an  unmitigated  humbug,  as  shallow  as  Buchanan's  LeComp- 
ton  message  and  as  muddy  as  a  lawyer's  logic.  It  is  like  glory  or  a 
painted  woman,  a  fine  thing  to  stand  off  and  look  at,  but  a  nasty  thing 
to  handle.     It  is  too  shallow  even  for  canoeing  and  as  innocent  of  fish 

as  our  friend is  of  brains.     We  traveled  tip  to 

the  south  side  of  the  Platte  to  the  works  and  then  up  the  south  fork, 
seeing  no  Indians  after  leaving  Little  Blue,  and  but  little  game  on 
the  whole  route. 

The  first  miner  I  saw  on  reaching  the  "gold  region"  was  a  Mexican 
leading  a  jackass,  and  as  I  saw  the  long  tail  and  longer  ears  (I  mean 
the  donkey's  not  the  greaser's)  1  involuntarily  put  my  hands  to  my 
head  to  feel  my  own.  I  knew  I  had  made  an  ass  of  myseli  and  thought 
there  ought  to  be  a  resemblance. 


This  is  a  desolate  country  indeed,   rugged   mountains  and   deserts 
between  them.     There  is  some  gold  here,  but  1  believe  not  enough  to 

pay  an  American   for  staving  here,  much  less   for  coming.      I  know- 
nothing  of  mining,  but  those  who  have  been  in  California  tell  us  there 
is  nothing  here  that  will  pay.     The  most  of  the  Americans  who  are 
here  are  preparing  to  go  south  into  New  Mexico  to  winter,  and  on  to 
California   in   the   spring.     Your   old    friend,    Millis   Boston    Finney, 
who   has   been    to   California,   says   that    the   diiference    between    that 
country   and    this   is   that   in   California   they   find    gold    all   over   the 
country;  and  here  they  find  it  all  ''over  the  left."     I  imagine  that  an- 
other difference  is  that  there  they  find  it  in  quart/,  and  here  we  find 
it  "in  a  horn."     I  have  washed  three  days  since  1  have  been  here  and 
I  guess  I  have  got  about  50  cents.     Flour  is  worth  about  25  cents  a 
pound,  whiskey  10  cents  a  horn  measured  out  to  you,  but  you  can  buy 
a  bullock  on  foot  for  $10  or  a  sheep  for  $2,  brought  in  from  Santa  Fe. 
The  only  redeeming  trait  in  this  country  is  the  mountains.     It  does 
one's  soul  good  to  see  such  piles  of  rocks.     1  didn't  get  here  early  enough 
•  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  climbing  them,  but  I  intend  to  go  down  into 
Mexico,  where  I  can  climb  to  my  heart's  content.     This  would  be  a 
glorious  place  to  recruit  filibusters.     The  boys  are  reckless  enough  to 
do   anything.     They  will   lie,  steal   and    rob,   and    I   believe   some   of 
them  would  take  offices  under  Buchanan  if  they  could  be  well  paid 
for  it. 

The  mines  here  are  merely  the  fag  ends,  the  off-scouring  of  the 
Mexican  mines,  and  the  people  here  are  the  fag  end,  the  oft-scouring 
of  all  God's  creation." 

A  Trip  to  Fort  Dodge. — "When  I  left  for  Fort  Dodge  then  to  take  the  stage 
eastward,  you  saw  me  seated  in  Magoon's  magnificent  equipage  behind  his 
prancing  horses  who  were  eager  for  the  journey  and  by  the  way  were  beauti- 
fully matched,  especially  the  off  one.  Four  mile  creek  being  dry  we  easilv 
forded  it  at  about  iV/z  o'clock  a.  m.  and  dined  at  Jones'  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  Had  a  magnificent  meal  got  up  in  Jones'  be.-t  stvle.  Having  re- 
freshed our  inner  man  as  well  as  our  horses,  we  again  took  the  road  and  after 
a  charming  ride  of  only  four  hours  and  twenty-nine  minute:,  by  the  watch, 
we  arrived  at  Fleming's  Retreat  where  our  driver  said  we  were  to  pa>s  the 
night  and  as  he  said,  of  course  we  did.  We  would  recommeud*alI  the  travel- 
ing community,  especially  \oung  men,  to  stop  at  Fleming's  ami  get  well  cared 
for  and  pleasing  society.  Early  next  morning  we  went  on  our  way  south- 
ward and  having  passed  the  Raging  Stream  called  Lot's  Creek  in  safetv, 
arrived  at  Dakota  just  in  time  to  sit  down  to  a  splendid  dinner  consisting  of 
bacon,  bread  and  a  very  poor  cup  of  miserable  coffee.  Our  host  excused  the 
poorness  of  his  fare  by  saying  that  money  was  tight  and  we  thought  so  too 
by  his  charges!  May  the  Lord  send  him  some  other  man  to  skin  next  time 
besides  >our  obedient  servant.  Dakota  is  a  thriving  town  and  destined  like 
all  other  towns  in  the  wot  to  make  a  point.  We  crossed  the  ea>-t  fork  of  the 
Des  Moines  with  great  difficulty,  there  being  nearly  ten  inches  of  water  on 
the  ford  and  the  crossing  caused  a  delay  of  nearly  five  minutes,  but  that  creek 
crossed  we  had  no  farther  trouble  arriving  at  the  Fort  at  about  9  o'clock 
p.  m." — The  Bee,  Jan.  (,,  185S. 


The  First  Store 

.Major  William  Williams,  who  took  over  the  old  fort  at  Fort 
Dodge  in  1853  and  laid  out  the  present  city,  came  to  the  fort  in  1850 
as  a  sutler  for  the  troops  stationed  there.  In  1856,  when  the  little 
Algona  settlement  began  to  grow  he  sent  a  stock  of  goods  up  to  he  sold 
to  the  settlers.  Mr.  Smith,  writing  of  this  first  store,  says:  "The  little 
frame  building  that  Major  Williams  used  for  his  first  stock  of  goods 
stood  on  block  75,  about  where  the  old  Buel  home  used  to  stand.''  In 
the  end,  Mr.  Watson,  who  had  charge  of  the  store,  moved  into  the 
Eggers  Block,  south  of  the  present  courthouse,  where  he  was  merchant 
on  his  own  account. 

The  first  advertisement  was  published  in  1858.  In  that  year,  in 
January,  appeared  this  notice  in  the  Bee  (Mr.  Watson  was  then  in 
the  Smith  building,  the  first  frame  building  on  the  townsite)  : 

BARGAINS!  BARGAINS! 
Just  received  from  New  Orleans  and  the  East,  and  which  he  will 
sell  at  wholesale  or  retail.  The  largest  stock  of  groceries  ever  brought 
to  the  West.  He  has  always  on  hand  any  amount  of  hair  pins,  cat 
skin  gloves,  Wrapping  paper,  law  books,  gentlemen's  boots,  ladies' 
hoops,  buttons,  buckets,  mouse  traps,  wool  hats,  playing  cards,  and 
loafers,  which  he  would  sell  or  get  rid  of  if  possible  at  reasonable  rates. 
Country  merchants  can  be  supplied  with  the  last-named  article  at 
term's  to  suit  themselves.  Ladies  are  particularly  invited  to  call  and 
choose  for  themselves  from  the  pile  at 

WEST  SIDE  PUBLIC  SQUARE  -  -  -  WATSON'S 

In  November  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  following: 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  RAGGED! 
Mr.  O.  J.  Smith  of  Irvington  having  latch'  driven  a  drove  of  hogs 
to  Minnesota  and  traded  them  oft  for  cloth,  would  announce  to  the 
dear  people  of  Algona  that  he  has  a  few  yards  left  which  he  offers  at 
wholesale  prices.  The  goods  are  of  a  superior  quality.  Will  be  ex- 
posed for  a  few  days  at  the  office  of  H.  F.  Watson.  He  is 
prepared  to  furnish  the  highest  testimonials  from  distinguished  men 
of  Algona  who  have  concluded  to  pitch  into  new  pants,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Hon.  A.  C.  Call,  A.  A.  Call.  H.  F.  Watson, 
Treasurer  and  Recorder  of  Kossuth  County.  Terms — cash  on  de- 
livery. 


The  First  Store. — The  first  store  and  stock  of  goods  was  established  at 
Algona  by  Maj.  \V.  W.  Williams,  who  was  the  sutler  at  Fort  Dodge.  During 
the  summer  of  1S56,  he  sent  up  a  small  assortment  of  such  goods  as  would 
retail  well  in  a  new  country.  These  goods  were  in  charge  of  William  Koons, 
but  he  did  not  stay  long  as  he  was  superseded  by  II.  F.  Watson,  who  imme- 
diately built  a  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stock.— "History  of 
Kossuth  and  Humboldt  Counties." 


MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  F.  WATSON 
The  Bee  of  Feb.  22,  1859,  the  next  spring  after  the  wet  summer,  has 
this  announcement:  "We  find  ourselves  obliged  though  very  reluctant  to 
do  so  to  announce  to  the  public  that  Mr.  Williams  of  Fort  Dodg:  (Major 
William  Williams)  has  at  length  been  compelled  to  remove  from  us  his 
large  and  beautifully  selected  stock  of  goods.  He  has  waited  long  an 
Striven  in  every  way  in  his  power  to  induce  us  to  buy  and  Mr.  Watson  his 
gentleman!}'  clerk  has  by  advertising  in  the  Bee  and  by  winning  manners 
tried  to  get  our  money  from  us  but  all  in  vain.  They  find  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate their  good  will  towards  us.  When  will  this  people  awake  to  their 
own  interests.  Not  till  in  this  case  it  is  too  late."  But  Mr.  Watson  did  not 
go  back  to  Fort  Dodge.  Instead  he  opened  his  own  store,  and  was  our 
merchant  for  many  years. 

It  was  while  Mrs.  Watson  was  one  of  the  Bee  editors  that  the  following 
reference  to  tobacco  in  the  settlement  appears:  "One  thing  1  would  like 
to  say  and  say  it  to  those  gentlewwn  who  attend  the  Reading  Cub  a:id  chew 
tobacco.  We  ladies  are  not  fond  of  the  weed  and  it  is  disgust:ng  to  us  to 
be  obliged  on  the  morning  after  the  club  has  met  at  our  home  to  get  water 
and  rag  and  bow  down  before  the  tobacco  pools  that  have  partially  dried 
on  our  carpets  and  otherwise  decently  clean  floors.  Tobacco  is  well  enough 
in  its  place  but  I  for  one  do  no;   think  that  that  place  is  a  lady's  parlor." 

Mr.  Watson  was  first  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  1S57  and  first  treasurer 
and  recorder;  also  1S57.  lie  built  the  frame  house  on  what  was  so  long 
known  as  the  Ingham  block  on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Smith  built  his  office 
west  of  the  court  house  square.  Later  he  built  his  long  time  home  near 
Father  Taylor's.  Mrs.  Watson  was  a  descendant  of  the  New  York  Living- 
stons. She  had  an  active  part  in  the  early  lite  of  the  settlement.  In  later 
years  she  found  her  home  all  engrossing  and  was  little  more  than  known  by 
sight  to  the  community  at  large. 


h  was  about  this  time  that  the  store  decided  to  take  more  space, 
and  the  following  unique  announcement  appeared  in  the  Bee: 

KARA  I  EfR'S  EXCHANGE 
The  subscriber  having  moved  his  large,  extensive  and  selected  stock 
of  Goods  to  that  large  am!  commodious  building  standing  alone  in 
the  centre  of  Town  (the  Eggers  block)  would  respectfully  solicit  a 
continuance  of  those  favors  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  during  the 
last  vear.  He  is  determined  to  sell  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest,  to  have 
ONE  PRICK  AND  NO  ABATEMENT. 

AT  THE  FARMERS  EXCHANGE 

Eve  cotton,  silk  and  linen  goods, 
Tar,  turpentine  and  ten, 
With   many  other  fancy  tilings 
Quite  beautiful   to  see; — 
I'ye  coffee,  candles,  crape  and  combs. 
And  Augers,  made  to  bore  ; 
Suspenders  that  will   stretch  a   rod 
And  just  a  trifle  more. 

Eve   razor  strops  and   pocket  knives, 
And  lampblack,  rather  smutty; 
Paint,  paper,  pins  and  peppermills, 
And  lots  of  pots  and  putty — 
Saleratus,  sugar,  salt  and   starch, 
And  mouse-traps   by   the   score. 
To  put  your   rats  and   mice  to  sleep, 
And  just  a  trifle  more. 

Don't  go  to  Irvmgton  for  your  goods, 
They're  clever  chaps,  I  know, 
"As  honest  as  the  times  admit," 
And  make  a  handsome  show- — 
Hut  you  may  chance  to  find  again, 
As  you  have  found  before, 
How   they  can   "take   the   feathers  off," 
And  just  a  trifle  more. 

We've  good  mechanics  here  in  town, 

As  ever  trod  the  soil, 

And  well  content  to  earn  theii   bread 

By  industry  and  toil, 

They'll  make  or  mend  you  anything, 

Plough,  counter,  hew   or  score, 

And  charge  exactly  what  is  right,- — 

And  just  a  trifle  more. 

Then  come  out  to  the  Farmer's  Exchange, 

Good  friends,  far  and  near, 

You've  everything  to  hope  for  there, 

And  nothing  sure  to  fear, 

Eli  show  you  goods  and  sell  'cm  cheap; 

A   most   abundant  store 

Of  everything  the  people  want — 

And  just  a  trifle  more. 

— //.  F.  Watson. 

A  CERTAIN  REMEDY  FOR  "THESE  HARD  TIMES." 


A  WANT  AD 
J.  W.  Moore,  after  whom  Moore  street  is  named,  lost  a  pair  of 
buckskin  mittens.     The  Bee,  stating  that  they  had  not  been  found  in 
response  to  a  want  ad,  says: 

Your  loss  was  published   tar  and   nigh; 

In   Cresco's  halls  'twas  written; 
But  hill  and  vale  sent  hack  the  cry, 

No   mitten — nary   mitten. 

And  so  our  efforts  have  proven  vain, 

But  don't  make  faces  at  us, 
Though  we  have  failed,  you  can't  complain, 

Because  'twas  all  done  gratis. 

For  such  a  job  the  usual  price 

Is  from  four  bits  to  seven, 
But  take  your  hill  and  our  advice, 

We'll  call  the  whole  score  even. 

If  you  should  find  this  truant  pair, 

This  is  the  way  to  save  them — 
Just  put  them  on  and  keep  them  there, 

And  then  you'll  always  have  them. 

They  may  he  out  in  Thompson's  slough, 
Or  down  in  Cogley's  bottom, 

But  what  we  most   would   like  to  know- 
Is  where  the  deuce  you  got  them. 

At  Bloody  Run  or   Miller's   Ford, 
Or  on  the  road  between  them 
■  Some  biped   mar  have   picked  them   up. 

Perhaps  Ann  Miller's  seen  them. 

Some   lady  may  have  got  them,  Moore, 

Thinking  it  would  not  grieve  you 
To  take  back  what  in  days  of  yore 

So  often  she  had  given  you. 

And  if  she  has  you  should  not  grieve, 

Or  mourn   life's  little  jostles, 
'Tis  sweeter  to  give  than  to  receive, 

So  said  the  old  apostle^. 

This  substitute  is  known  to  some 

That  want  for  earthly  riches, 
Who,  When  their  hands  with  cold   are  numb, 

Just  stick  them  in  their  breeches. 


To  CONTRIBUTORS. — We  would  here  say  to  a  certain  young  contributor 
that  all  communications  are  strictly  confidential  and  that  the  Editor  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  not  easily  bored,  and  not  so  green  bill  that  he  would  be  sale 

anions;  cattle. 


COKFIDEXTIAL. — Measures  have  been  taken  to  have  the  Land  Office  re- 
moved from  Fort  Dodge  to  Algona.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be 
done,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  kept  perfectly  secret  from  Mr.  II.  F. 
Watson,  who  owns  a  large  property  in  Fort  Dodge  and  also  a  particular 
friend  of  Major  William's,  and  together  they  might  circumvent  that  most  to 
be  desired,  all  important,  and  great  interest  to  Algona. — Jan.  6,  1S5S. 

MARRIED.— In  Algona  January  6th,  1S5S,  by  L.  H.  Smith,  County  Judge, 
August  Zahlton  to  Miss  Margaret  Reibhoff. 

Arklvals. — Judge  Call  and  Mr.  Moore  and  wife  arrived  in  town  last  week 
from  tin-  south  looking  finely.  We  welcome  them  back  and  particularly  Mrs. 
Moote  to  our  society.  We  also  notice  Hon.  C.  C.  Carpenter  in  town  during  the 
last  week  mounted  on  a  grey  mule  and  going  at  a  dashing  rate.  He  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  Ft.  Dodge — Jan.  15,  1S59. 

For  Sale. — A  new  framed  house  just  opposite  Mr.  lleckart's  Chair  manu- 
factorv  on  Call  Street.  The  location  is  a  good  one  and  is  also  contiguous  to 
George  P.  Taylor's  well  and  has  a  never  failing  cellar  under  it.  Terms  cash. 
For  particulars  apply  to  .  .  .  Charles  Andrew  Gray. 

WHOSE  Business  Is  It? — Last  week,  as  noticed  in  The  Bee,  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  was  brought  into  this  place  and  peddled  and  to  any  who  had  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  with,  and  the  evil  effects  of  it  were  seen  by  many.  How 
long  is  this  state  of  things  to  last?  Are  the  leadlntj  men  in  Algona  willing 
to  allow  miserable  persons  from  abroad  to  come  here  with  this  vile,  degrading 
drink  and  sell  it  to  our  brothers  and  friends,  and  stand  back  one  side  without 
lifting  their  voices  against  it?  I  can't  help  but  think  that  nil  are  secretly 
in  favor  of  the  sale  of  liquor  who  will  not  openlv  oppose  the  sale  of  it. — 
Feb.  15,  1S59. 


Lkcai.. — A  little  legal  persecution  went  oft  the  other  day  before  Justice 
H.  A.  Henderson  concerning  some  slippery  or  diseased  Pork  sold  by  a  neigh- 
bor in  the  vicinity  to  another.  The  meat,  however  it  seems,  caused  more  of 
a  sensation  among  the  optical  and  auditory  nerves  than  the  olfactories.  And 
the  matter  was  digested  accordingly.- — Feb.  15,  1 S 59. 

St.  Vai  extine's  Day,  1S5S. — 

''No  wife  to  scold,  no  children  to  bawl, 
How  happy  the  man  who  keeps  bachelor  hall." 

***** 

O  could  thine  eyes'  bewitching  glance 
Meet  mine  in  that  enraptured  trance 
When,  fond  my  love,  I  gazed  upon  thee 
How  great  would  be  the  ecstacy. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  more  of  like  kind,  there  is  one  lament  that  shows  bad 
for  the  Algona  of  the  early  days: 

'Fell  me,  ye  winged  winds 

That  round  my  pathway  roar, 

Do  you  not  know  some  spot 

Where  women  weep  no  more, 
Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell 

Where  slandered  girls  may  find 
A  rest  from  candidates  for  hell, 

Where  all  arc   good  and  kind? 
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The  Pioneer  Press 

In  the  nature  of  things  no  enterprising  community  could  long  con- 
tent itself  with  a  "news  letter"  substitute  for  a  newspaper.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  tax  list  must  he  published  there  must  be  a 
printed  newspaper. 

In  1889  the  state  press  association  secured  from  its  members  the 
local  story  of  newspaper  beginnings  in  every  county.  For  a  special 
edition  of  the  Upper  Des  Moines  Mr.  Call  wrote  the  story  of  the 
Pioneer  Press: 

"The  year  1860  was  prolific  in  newspaper  ventures  throughout  the 
newer  portions  of  Iowa,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  au- 
thorizing the  publication  of  laws  of  a  general  character,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  requiring  the  county  treasurer  to  advertise  by  publication 
the  delinquent  tax  list,  which  law  went  into  force  July  4.  I860,  and 
provided  that  'if  there  was  no  paper  published  in  the  county,  then  the 
treasurer  should  publish  the  same  in  the  newspaper  in  this  state  nearest 
the  county  seat  of  said  county.'  twenty  cents  a  line  or  thirty  cents  a 
description  being  allowed  therefor.  The  delinquent  list  had  assumed 
alarming  proportions  owing  to  the  fact  of  large  entries  of  public  lands 
during  the  flush  times  from  1854  to  1857,  and  subsequent  financial 
coljapse  which  made  many  eastern  land  speculators  'land  poor.'  As  a 
money  venture,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  building  up  and  advertising  the 
town  and  county,  Judge  Call  and  Ambrose  A.  Call  decided  to  start  a 
paper  at  Alcona.  A  second-hand  press  was  bargained  for  of  Col.  Dorr 
of  the  Dubuque  Herald,  but  owing  to  the  Colonel's  transferring  his 
interest  in  the  Herald  the  trade  fell  through,  and  subsequently  a 
second-hand  'Washington  press'  and  outfit  was  purchased  of  Stilson 
Hutehfns,  at  that  time  a  prominent  democratic  politician  of  Iowa: 
the  price  paid  was  S475.  The  press  bore  the  ear  marks  of  having  seen 
democratic  service  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  its  record, 
backed  by  tradition,  credited  it  with  being  the  first  newspaper  press 
that  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  into  Iowa.  Orange  M inkier,  an- 
other democratic  relic,  had  the  honor  of  hauling  it  through  the  mud 
and  sloughs  from  Des  Moines.  With  the  outfit  came  John  Summers, 
a  compositor,  whom  Stilson  recommended  as  being  able  to  slin^  more 
type  and  make  dirtier  copy  than  any  printer  in  Des  Moines.  After 
great  tribulations  the  first  number  of  the  paper  made  its  appearance 
under  the  name  of  'The  Kossuth  County  Press,'  about  August  1,  18uU. 
'1  his  was  before  the  days  of  'patent  insides,'  and  material  and  matter 


AMBROSE  A.  CALL 

In  his  address  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  Mr.  Call  toKl  the  story 
of  his  joining  with  his  brother  in  the  building  of  a  new  city,  of  the  trip  to 
Algona,  and  of  building  the  fir>t  cabin  in  the  county: 

"In  May,  1S54,  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  1  received  a  letter  from  my 
brother,  Asa,  apprising  me  of  his  return  from  California,  where  he  had  been 
since  1S50  and  where  he  had  accumulated  a  few  thousand  dollars,  which  he 
desired  to  invest  in  cheap  lands.  He  invited  me  to  join  him  in  a  trip  through 
the  West,  Iowa  or  Nebraska,  to  look  for  a  desirable  location.  Although  I  had 
but  little  money,  I  had  an  abundant  supply  of  good  health  and  ambition  and 
promptly  accepted  his  invitation.  I  was  not  quite  twenty-one  years  old  at  that 
time,  my  brother  being  my  senior  by  eight  years.  Meeting  in  Illinois,  we  took 
a  boat  from  Albany  to  Muscatine  and  went  from  there  to  Iowa  City  by  stage, 
there  being  no  railroads  in  Iowa  at  that  time. 

"We  spent  our  first  night  in  Kossuth  county,  July  9,  1S54,  some  two 
miles  southeast  of  Algona,  on  what  is  known  as  King's  creek,  after  carefully 
investigating  the  surroundings  and  ascertaining  to  our  satisfaction  that  'the 
Indians  had  all   left  the  country. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July  we  passed  over  the  site  of  Algona 
and  with  a  spade  investigated  the  nature  of  the  soil.  We  did  not  know  at 
that  time  that  all  Iowa  soil  was  good,  and  Asa  remarked,  "I  think,  Ambrose, 
this  is  the  place  we  are  looking  for.'  Crossing  the  river,  we  camped  again 
on  the  spot  where  tie  Indians  had  robbed  the  surveyors.  From  here  I  fol- 
lowed the  trail  to  the  river  and  marked  on  a  large  walnut  tree,  'Ambrose  A. 
Call  claims  this  grove,  July   10,   1 S 54.' 

"We  readied  Fort  Dodge  on  our  return,  July  11,  where  our  man  Smith 
left  us.  Asa  and  I  jogged  on  to  Boonesborough.  From  that  place  there  was 
a  mail  east,  carried  on  a  buckboard,  on  which  Asa  took  passage,  promising  to 
return.  On  my  return  to  Fort  Dodge  I  found  William  Smith  still  there 
and  by  offering  him  extra  inducements  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Kos- 
suth county  with  me.  We  followed  the  trail  up  the  east  side  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  ford.  Here  we  crossed  the  river  and  I  hitched  a  log  under  the 
axle  of  the  wagon  to  drag  down  the  gra*-s  so  that  tho<e  who  came  after  me 
could  follow  my  trail.  We  reached  the  edge  of  the  timber,  near  where 
Senator  Chubb's  farm  residence  is  located,  two  miles  south  of  Algona,  about 
the  last  of  July,  and  here  we  built  our  cabin.'1 


being  scarce,  to  save  time  and  expense  the  same  form  was  used  for  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  or,  as  one  patron  put  it,  to  show  that  a  good  thing 
would  hear  repeating.  The  first  number  of  the  Press  contained  the 
delinquent  tax  list  of  Palo  Alto  county,  ami  the  second  of  both  Palo 
Alto  ami  Kossuth  counties.  Pocahontas  county  was  also  organized, 
and  its  delinquent  list  was  claimed  both  by  the  Press  and  the  Fort 
Dodge  Republican,  published  by  Geo.  Ingersoll.  A  compromise  was 
effected,  however,  the  Republican  taking  the  list  by  arrangement.  The 
Press  under  this  management  had  an  existence  of  nearly  three  months, 
ami  during  its  publication  was  sent  to  the  head  of  every  family  in  the 
county.  Kossuth  count}  at  that  time  had  a  voting  population  of  about 
seventy-five.  In  the  early  spring  of  1S61  Ambrose  Call  purchased  his 
brother's  interest  in  the  Press,  with  the  determination  of  making  the 
Press  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  county.  The  name  was 
changed  to  the  'Algona  Pioneer  Press.'  It  was  declared  to  be  repub- 
lican in  politics  and  neutral  in  nothing.  The  first  number  under  the 
new  name  appeared  April  13,  1861.  The  war  clouds  which  for  more 
than  a  year  had  threatened  the  country  had  burst;  the  war  was  a  fact; 
Sumpter  had  been  captured;  the  stars  and  stripes  trailed  in  the  dust ; 
President  Lincoln  had  made  a  call  for  75,000  volunteers;  the  whole 
country  was  aroused:  everyone  had  relatives  or  friends  in  the  army 
hastening  to  the  front.  The  iirst  number  of  the  Pioneer  Press  contains 
a  report  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumpter  and  the  capture  of  Major 
Anderson.  Algona  was  at  this  time  two  hundred  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad  or  telegraph  communication.  Our  la.test  news  came  by 
way  of  Dubuque  and  was  at  least  three  or  four  days  old.  We  had  three 
mails  a  week  from  the  south  via  Fort  Dodge.  Publication  day  was 
Saturday,  which  was  also  mail  daw  Frank  Rist  made  it  a  point  to  get 
through  by  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  give  the  printer 
time  to  set  up  from  the  Dubuque  Daily  Times  the  very  latest  news 
from  the  seat  of  war  ami  work  off  the  150  conies  before  dark.  And. 
although  the  copy  was  unread,  the  letters  badly  blurred  ami  frequently 
standing  on  their  heads,  1  dare  say  that  the  New  York  Tribune  was 
not  scanned  more  closely  for  late  news  than  was  the  Press  by  the  people 
of  Kossuth  county.  Nobody  can  understand  what  we  contended  with 
and  overcame  in  publishing  a  paper  so  far  out  on  the  frontier,  in  a 
county  so  sparsely  settled  as  Kossuth  county  was  at  this  time.  If  the 
press  got  out  of  order  or  any  part  broken,  no  one  nearer  than  Fort 
Dodge  could  repair  it.  If  the  compositor  exhausted  a  part  of  his  type 
or  got  out  of  sorts,'  there  was  no  one  to  borrow  from.  Occasionally 
John  got  sick  (he  was  subject  to  colic)  and  then  the  whole  business 
had   to  lie  over   until   he   recovered.      Our  paper   frequently    failed   to 


Newspaper  Firsts 


PAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  IN  IOWA 


NAsrr  or  r/rr.R 

CHAXACTEI 

1.           TOWN. 

COCNTT. 

Tipton  Times,  wky., 

Lite'y, 

Tipton, 

Cedar. 

Hawkeye, 

Whig, 

RurlirigioTi, 

Des  Moines 

State  Register, 

Dem., 

do. 

do. 

Telegraph, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do         tri-wkly.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Miners'  Express,  wky., 

do. 

Dubuque, 

Dubuquo 

Tribune, 

Whig, 

do. 

do. 

Telegraph, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Norweslicke  Dem., 

Dem., 

do. 

do. 

Iowa  Observer, 

Whig. 

Mount  riea^-.-.: 

it,  Henry. 

True  Democrat, 

F.  Soil 

do. 

do. 

Western  Evangelist,  inthy. 

,    Relig., 

do. 

do. 

do.       Democrat,  wky., 

Dem., 

Andrew, 

Jackson. 

Iowa  Sentinel, 

do. 

Fairfield, 

Jefferson. 

Fairfield  Ledger, 

Whig, 

do. 

do. 

Iowa  Republican, 

do. 

Iowa  City, 

Johnson. 

Capital  Reporter, 

Dem., 

do. 

do. 

Iowa  Statesman, 



Fort  Madison, 

Lee. 

Keokuk  Despatch, 

Dem., 

Keokuk, 

do. 

Whig  and  Register, 

Whig, 

do. 

do. 

Louisa  County  Times, 

Indcp. 

,  Wapello,   • 

Louisa. 

Herald,  wky., 

Whig, 

Oskaloosa, 

Mahaska. 

Democratic  Inquirer, 

Dem., 

Muscatine, 

Mu6catine. 

Muscatine  Journal, 

Whig, 

do. 

do. 

Iowa  Star, 

Dem., 

Des  Moines, 

Polk. 

Des  Moines  Gazette, 

Whig, 

do. 

do. 

Frontier  Guardian, 

do. 

Kauesville, 

I'ottawat'e. 

Gazette, 

do. 

Davenport, 

Scott. 

Banner, 

Dem., 

do. 

do. 

JeSersonian, 

do. 

Kcosauqne, 

Van  Luren. 

Des  Moines  Republican, 

do. 

Ottuinwa. 

^Vapello 

do.         Courier, 

Whig, 

do. 

do. 

Photographic  reproduction  of  list  of  newspapers  published  in  Iowa,  from 
"Western  Portraiture  and  Emigrant's  Guide,"  New  York  City,  1S5J,  by 
Daniel  S.  Curtiss.  Mr.  Curtiss  says,  "The  statement  is  principally  obtained 
from  the  census  report  to  the  general  government  and  presents  all  newspapers 
that  were  in  existence  when  the  census  was  taken  by  the  marshal.  1  have 
added  to  the  list  some  papers  which  were  recently  started  within  my  own 
knowledge,  not  in  the  official  list.'' 


North  and  west  from  Des  Moines  the  first  newspapers  were: 

Boone,  Boone  County  News  (Booneshoro),  Lute  C.  Sanders 1856 

Webster,   Fort   Dodge  Sentinel,  A.  S.  While 1356 

Hamilton,   Hamilton   Freeman    (Webster   City),   Charles   Aldrich l s 57 

Woodbury,  Iowa  Eagle  (Sioux  City),  Seth  XV.  Swigert 1S57 

Kossuth,  Pioneer   Press    (Algona),   Ambrose   A.   Call 1360 

Humboldt,  Humboldt  Independent    (Dakota  City),  Bergk  &•  White 186i> 

Cerro  Gordo,  The  Independent  (Clear  Lake),  Noyes  &  Brainard 1S60 

Woodbury,  Sioux  City  Journal   (George  D.  Perkins,  1869) ]$63 

Humboldt,  True  Democrat  (Springvale),  S.  H.    raft 1866 

Winnebago,   Winnebago  Press   (Forest  City),  Will   Kelly 1S67 

Emmet,   Northern    Vindicator    ( F.stherville),\orthrup   &  Bates IS68 

Pocahontas,   Pocahontas  Journal,   McEwcn   &   Bruce 1S69 

Palo  Alto,   Democrat    (Soda  Bar),   lames  P.  White IS 69 

Palo  Alto,  Advance   (Emmetsburgj,  McCarty  &  Hartshorn 1870 

Dickinson,  Spirit  Lake  Beacon,  J.  A.  Smith 1S70 

Hancock,  Hancock  County  Autograph   (Concord),  Moulton  &  Hamlin 1870 

Calhoun,  Calhoun  County  Pioneer   (Lake  Citv),  B.  F.  Cue 1871 


arrive  on  time,  and  not  among  the  legist  of  his  troubles  was  that  had 
with  his  roller.  The  gophers  and  kangaroo  mice,  as  John  called  them, 
seemed  to  think,  the  roller  was  imported  for  their  special  benefit,  and 
many  a  hearty  meal  they  made  out  of  its  sides.  Every  two  or  three 
weeks  a  new  roller  had  to  he  made,  arid  at  such  times  sorghum  molasses 
and  <zlue  were  at  a  premium. 

"The  old  buildiog  occupied  for  a  printing  office  was  entirely  too 
well  ventilated  for  comfort  or  convenience.  At  one  time  John  com- 
plained bitterly  that  a  drove  of  colts  crowding  against  the  side  of  the 
building  to  yet  away  from  the  flies,  had  switched  their  tails  through 
the  cracks  and  pied  his  type.  The  Pioneer  Press  was  published  about 
eight  months  in  1801 — twenty-six  numbers,  with  several  skips,  and 
then  slept  for  the  winter.  Its  publication  was  resumed  under  the  same 
name  and  management  May  3,  1862,  and  with  the  publication  of  the 
laws,  the  county  printing,  the  tax  list,  an  occasional  legal  notice,  or 
sheriff's  sale,  proved  a  fair  investment  and  success,  however  it  may 
have  appeared  from  a  literary  or  artistic  standpoint. 

"During  the  years  of  1859,  '60,  '61,  '62  and  later  Kossuth  county 
had  an  agricultural  society  with  annual  fairs,  in  which  the  whole  popu- 
lation took  an  active  interest.  These,  with  the  church  society,  literary 
clubs,  arrival  of  strangers,  our  Indian  news  on  the  northern  border, 
enlistments  and  the  like,  made  up  the  local  gossip  that  was  sifted  out 
for  the  columns  of  the  Press.  The  volume  of  1862  contained  twenty- 
two  numbers.  It  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  continue  its  publi- 
cation through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1863  the  owner  rented  the 
press  and  fixtures  to  Geo.  Ingersoll  of  Fort  Dodge,  who  sent  X.  M. 
Page  up  to  Algona,  who  took  charge  of  its  publication  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1863.  The  paper  was  published  during  these  two  years  under 
the  same  name,  but  its  typographical  appearance  was  somewhat  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  new  type.  During  the  subsequent  winter 
the  press  and  fixtures  were  sold  to  Judge  Call,  who  in  turn  disposed 
of  the  plant  to  Dr.  Reed." 

NEWS  NOTES  OF  1861 

Housing  the  Offices. — On  motion  it  was  agreed  to  rent  the 
office  of  Lewis  H.  Smith,  with  stove  included,  at  the  rate  of  75  cents 
per  week  for  one  year,  to  be  occupied  by  the  clerk  of  courts,  and  the 
treasurer  and  records  may  occupy  same.  Hut  he,  together  with  the 
probate  judge,  is  hereby  authorized  to  rent  another  room  provided 
thej  do  not  agree  to  pay  more  than  at  the  rate  of  $43  a  year. 

Ox  Fourth  of  July. — Some  of  the  arrivals  and  processions  were 

very  imposing,   and   among  the  banners  we  noticed  one  or  two  very 


j.  E.  V  LACK  FORD 

J.  E.  Blackford  was  elected  to  t lie  legislature  from  Kossuth  county  in  the 
October  election  of  1859.  Writing  for  the  I'pper  Des  Moines  in  1897,  Mr. 
Blackford   descr'bed    early   day    politics: 

"Our  legislative  district  at  that  time  was  the  largest  in  the  state,  I  think 
seven  organized  counties,  and  several  unorganized  ones.  It  was  what  :s  now 
northwestern  Iowa.  I  was  nominated  and  elected  to  represent  this  great  d  s- 
trict  in  the  Iowa  legislature.  The  announcement  of  this  fact  may  he  a  sur- 
prise to  many  here,  but  1  assure  you  it  was  a  greater  surprise  to  me.  I  had 
never  dreamed  that  my  friends  and  neighbors  would  nominate  and  elect  me 
to  so  responsible  an  otnee.  Some  of  us  old  folks  sigh  for  the  good  old  times, 
and  many  of  us  still  hold  to  the  political  dogma  that  "the  office  should  *eek 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office."  This  was  emphatically  true  in  my  case. 
1  had  never  thought  of  such  an  honor.  It  came  to  me  unsolicited  and  unsought. 
A  representative  convention  had  been  called  at  Spirit  Lake,  and  a  county 
convention  had  been  called  to  select  delegates  to  that  convention.  I  do  no: 
now  recollect  who  called  cither  convention,  nor  who  attended  except  a  verv 
few.  County  conventions  were  not  so  important  in  those  days  as  now,  or 
at  least  were  not  so  largely  attended.  J.  E.  Stacy,  L.  H.  Smith,  J.  L.  Paine 
and  myself,  or  >ome  three  of  us,  usually  managed  the  politics  of  our  party 
in  those  days,  and  I  think  quite  as  successfully  as  they  are  managed  now. 
We  held  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings,  passed  resolutions,  and  usunlh 
sent  Smith  as  a  delegate  to  all  conventions  outside.  I  do;;'t  know  why,  unless 
he  was  willing  to  go,  and  had  money  enough  to  pa\  his  own  expenses.  But  1 
remember  quite  well  this  convention  to  send  delegates  to  Spirit  Lake.  It  was 
quite  largely  attended  for  the  time.  I  was  there.  I  went  from  the  sawmill, 
dressed  in  blue  denim  pants,  and  barefoot,  and  that  was  my  usual  everv  dav 
costume.  I  was  then  all  unconscious  of  the  honor  that  was  to  be  thrust  upon 
me.  Who  can  imagine  what  a  surprise  it  was  to  me,  wl  en  I  found  that  thev 
were  really  about  to  make  a  candidate  of  me  and  selected  a  set  of  delegates 
and  instructed  them  to  present  my  name  to  the  convention,  and  to  u<e  all 
honorable  means  to  secure  my  nomination.  "'■  *  *  We  finally  reached  Storm 
Lake  with  not  a  settler  in  i  -any  miles  of  it.  We  found  a  few  Indians  in  camp, 
and  fed  our  horses  and  ate  a  lunch.  It  scarceh  seems  possible  that  thi>  can 
be  Hue  of  what  is  now  a  well  cultivated  country,  as  well  as  the  site  of  the 
beautiful  cit\   of  Storm  Lake." 


beautiful  and  appropriate  designs  by  Miss  Rice,  the  teacher  In  this 
village  school,  set  off  by  contrast  with  a  secession  Hag,  draped  in 
mourning  and  containing  a  forlorn-looking  beast  which  seemed  to  be 
a  cross  between  a  rattlesnake  and  a  "sesesher,"  with  the  motto,  "all 
we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone,"  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  (we  don't  mean 
on  the  snake),  for  when  the  ho\  s'  red  was  up  and  toasts  went  'round, 
some  benevolent  individual  proposed  to  toast  the  traitors'  hag,  which 
they  did  then  and  there  by  suspending  it  to  a  tree  and  placing  beneath 
it  a  large  pile  of  straw,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  during  the  toasting 
proce>s.  the  institution  flag,  motto  and  sarpent  exhaled  in  smoke  and 
gas,  a  misfortune  which  we  confess  we  have  sadly  feared  must  befall 
Governor  Wise  and  Jefferson  Davis — July  6th, 

Arrival  axi>  Departure  of  Mails. — Southern  mail,  via  Cresco. 
Fort  Dodge  and  Dcs  Moines,  leaves  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  6  o'clock 
a.  m.  and  arrives  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  S  o'clock  p.  m. 

Northern  mail,  via  Kossuth  Center,  Blue  Earth  City  and  Mankato. 
Minn.,  leaves  Thursdays  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  arrives  Saturdays  at 
6  o'clock  p.  m. 

Eastern  mail,  via  Forest  City,  Clear  Eake  and  McGregor,  leaves 
Wednesdays  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  arrives  Sundays  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

Western  mail,  via  Emmetsburg,  Estherville  and  Spirit  Lake,  leaves 
Mondays  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  and  arrives  Thursdays  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

Dubuque  mail,  via  Irvington,  Hampton  and  Cedar  Falls,  leaves 
Thursdays  at  0  o'clock  a.  m.  and  arrives  Wednesdays  at  b  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  above  mails  will  be  closed  on  the  evening  previous  to  their 
departure. 

Passengers  for  am  of  the  above  routes  mav  secure  seats  bv  applying 
at  the  Post  Office.— Franklin  McCoy,  P.  M.,  April  27. 


Left  for  the  Capital. — Hon.  J.  E.  Rlackford,  representative  of 
this  district,  and  Judge  Smith,  enrolling  clerk,  left  for  Des  Moines 
yesterday  morning  to  attend  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
convene  on  the  15th  inst. — Mav  11th. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — To  advertisers  at  a  distance,  we  would  say 
that  this  paper  (the  only  one  north  of  Fort  Dodge,  in  this  state)  will 
be  circulated  in  all  the  surrounding  counties,  and  as  an  advertising 
medium  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  Northwest. — Mav  1 1th. 


Ax  Apology. — A  press  of  work  ohliges  us  to  issue  a  half  sheet  this 
week.  1  he  most  of  our  exchanges  have  suspended  one  or  two  issues 
while  they  get  out  the  tax  lists — August   10th. 

Cemetery  Association'.— Persons  who  have  promised  lumber 
towards  fencing  the  burving-ground  are  requested  to  deliver  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  C.  Taylor,  Com- 
mittee.— September    14th. 

County  Fair   Premiums. — Best  peck   potatoes,  one  variety,  25 
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James  C.  Taylor  (son  of  Father  Taylor)  at  time  of  enlistment. 


cents.  Joseph  Thompson;  host  peck  turnips,  25  cents.  Win.  H.  Ing- 
ham; best  peck  carrots.  23  cents.  Oscar  M inkier;  hest  beets,  25  cents. 
Win.  H.  Ingham;  hest  specimen  onions,  25  cents.  Asa  C.  Call. — Oc- 
tober l^th.  

Ax  Apology. — We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  the  delaying 
of  the  Press,  which  has  missed  several  issues  on  account  of  the  sickness 
of  Mr.  Summers,  our  compositor.  If  there  were  printers  in  the 
country  we  should  not  consider  this  an  excuse.  But.  situated  as  we  arc. 
with  not  a  typo  within  100  miles  that  could  he  hired  for  love  or  money, 
who  knows  a  minion  from  a  contraband  or  brevier  from  a  brevet 
major,  we  are  obliged  to  do  as  others  would  do. — Oct.  16,  lSbl. 


Out  of  Paper.- — -The  Press  ran  out  of  paper  during  our  recent 
absence  and  consequently  missed  two  issues,  but  we  are  all  right  now. — 
Au-  2.  1862. 


THE  WAR  LEGISLATURE 

The  Republicans  of  Kossuth  county  met  agreeably  to  notice  in 
Mass  Convention  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Algona,  Sept.  7th,  1861,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  represent  this  county  in  the 
District  Convention  to  be  held  at  this  place  on  the  0th  inst. 

On  motion  Lewis  H.  Smith  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Ambrose 
A.  Call,  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  following  persons  were  elected  delegates:  James  L. 
Paine,  L.  L.  Treat,  A.  A.  Call.  Lewis  U.  Smith,  W.  H.  Ingham. 
H.  F.  Watson  and  H.  Kellogg. 

On    motion    the    following   resolution    was    unanimously   adopted : 

Whereas,  We  have  undiminished  confidence  in  the  ability  of  J.  E. 
Blackford,  our  present  member  of  the  Assembly;     therefore. 

Resolved:  That  our  delegates  to  the  District  Convention  are 
hereby  requested  and  instructed  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure 
his  nomination. 

Voted  that  the  present  Central  Committee  be  continued  and  W.  H. 
Ingham  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  Henry  Kellogg,  resigned. 

Ambrose  A.  Call  Lewis  IE  Smith,  Chairman. 

—September  7th,  1861. 

Lawyers  LOOKING  Up. — The  little  Solicitor  who  run  against 
Mr.  Blackford  for  the  Legislature  received  just  66  votes  in  the  whole 
District.— October  26th,  1861. 


GONE  TO  THE  WARS 

Charles  Kellogg,  son  of  Henry  Kellogg,  Esq..  of  Cresco.  has  left 
us  to  join  Capt.  Berkley's  Cavaln  Company.  Charley  will  make  a 
good  soldier,  ami  that  is  the  kind  we  want.- — August  24th.  1861. 

1  hree.of  our  hoys,  Elias  Kelloss,  Calvin  Heckart  and  James  Taylor, 
left  this  week  to  join  Capt.  Berkley's  Cavalry  Company  at  Webster 
City.     They  take  with  them  the  best  wishes  of  the  entire  community. 

Names  of  volunteers  enlisted  under  the  last  call  of  the  President, 
from  Kossuth  countv: 


Abiathar  Hull.  Rufus  Sanderson,  John  Reed,  Wm.  T.  Crockett, 
Wm.  T.  Hensley,  Charles  S.  Orcutt,  Matthew  J.  Sample,  George  VV. 
Barnes,  William  Moore.  George  Benschoter.  John  Talbot,  Charles 
Gray,  J.  Calvin  Heckart,  John  Hutchinson  and  Jacob  Cummins. — 
August  23rd,  18b2. 

This  week  three  more  of  our  boys,  Levi  Carey,  John  Reibhpff  and 
John  Ehinger,  were  carried  off  with  the  war  fever.  They  join 
Berkley's  company.  They  will  none  of  them  disgrace  their  company 
or  name. — August  .>  1  st. 


DISCOVERY  OF  "LONE  ROCK" 
It  was  our  good  fortune,  last  week,  to  be  one  of  a  company  of  six, 
who,  with  guns,  ammunition,  tents,  fishing  tackle,  and  of  all  things  the 
most  essential,  a  bountiful  supply  of  biscuit  and  bacon,  left  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  State  Street,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business,  the 
strict   formalities   of   etiquette  behind,   and   sought   to   invigorate   our 
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The  Largest  Boulder  in  the  World. — "Mr.  Editor:  There  is  a  very  large 
granite  boulder,  known  as  Blackford  Rock,  on  <ec;io;i  si\-,  township  ninety- 
seven,  range  twenty-nine,  twelve  miles  north  of  this  village,  and  1  am  curious 
to  know  whether  it  is  not  the  largest  boulder  i:i  the  world.  This  rock,  though 
lying  on  rather  low  ground,  can  he  seen  for  -ever;:  I  miles,  and  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  large  house.  If  it  lies  half  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
it  contains  over  1=urrlve  thousand  cubic  feet  of  solid  granite,  and  must  weigh 
some  two  thousand  tuns.  The  texture  of  the  stone  is  fine  and  hard,  and, 
though  it  has  two  or  three  seams  through  it,  I  should  think  it  would  afford 
columns  of  slab  twenty  feet  long.  This  rock  is  made  a  point  on  the  road 
recentlv  laid  out  from  Algona  to  Chain  Lakes  on  the  state  line." — Chammnn, 
in  Pioneer  Fressj  Saturday,  June  21st,  1X62. 


bodies  and  compose  our  minds  by  an  excursion  into  the  wilderness, 
and  as  Northern  Iowa  is  not  notorious  for  her  mountain  scenery,  we 
pointed  our  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of   the  Chain   Lakes.      Bj 
reference  to  a  map  of  the  country,  we  found  our  course  to  he  nearly 
North  by  North  West,  and  with  compass  in  hand  we  took  up  our  line 
of  march  in   that  direction.      Bur  time  will   not  permit  us  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  our  journey.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  "Black  Car" 
was  soon   crossed,    and   civilization    left    behind;    we   took    dinner    the 
first  day  out  on  a  prominent  mound  which  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
us  on  our  N.  N.  \V.  course.     From  this  eminence  Buffalo  Grove  and 
Council    Mound   were  plainly  visible  to  the  naked   eye  and  could  he 
seen  with  Doctor's  spy-glass;  during  the  afternoon  we  passed  an  enor- 
mous boulder,  which  was  as  high  as  the  top  of  a  man's  head  on  horse- 
back, and  measured   between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base.     This  rock  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles, 
■aim]  when  first  discovered  was  mistaken  by  our  party  for  a  house.     In 
the  absence  of  any  other  name,  by  vote  of  our  party  it  was  christened 
Blackford  Rock,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Blackford,  who  climbed  to  the  top 
and   rehearsed    Patrick   Henry's  speech   on   the   American   Revolution 
(we  may  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  his  remarks — we  judged  only  by 
his  tremendous  gestures  and  wonderful  contortions  as  seen  at  a  distance 
of  a  half  a  mile).   The  Des  Moines  River  from  Algona  to  within  six- 
miles  of  its  source  (Turtle's  Lake)  is  skirted  with  timber  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  support  settlements  large  enough   for  all  practical   pur- 
poses; the  upland  prairie  and  river  bottoms  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  this  land  is  still  owned  by 
the  Government,  and  we  hope  it  will  remain  so  until  it  is  occupied  by  an 
industrious  and  energetic  population  who  are  willing  and  able  to  earn 
their  living  by  honest  labor,  men  who  will  prove  a  benefit  rather  than 
a  curse  to  the  country,  who  have  the  nerve  and  courage  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  ami  to  make  their 
farms  productive  and  homes  attractive. 

.The  country  through  which  we  traveled  was  remarkably  destitute 
of  animal  life.  The  birds  seemed  to  be  the  sole  occupants.  Curlews 
and  snipes  were  found  in  abundance.  The  former  e\  identic  looked 
upon  us  as  intruders,  and  thought  (as  many  of  their  brother  bipeds 
minus  the  feathers  do)  that  they  could  frighten  us  by  loud  talk  and 
threats;  hut  Dr.  Lathrop  and  Hackman  soon  brought  them  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways.  Occasionally  a  sand-hill  or  white  crane  would 
be  seen  viewing  us  at  a  safe  distance,  but  they  made  it  a  point  never  to 
come  in  range  of  our  rifles. 

Tuttle's  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  lies  in  Town- 
ships 100  and  101,  Ranges  31  and  32.  We  would  say  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  lake  !■;  in  this  state.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide,  giving  it  an  area  of  fifteen  square  miles.  This  i^  the  most 
elevated  sheet  ot  water  on  the  eastern  slope,  in  Iowa,  being  about  $2.) 
feet  above  low  water  mark  at  the  junction  of  the  Des  Moines  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  1 .267  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
lake,  like  all  other  lakes  in  Northern  Iowa,  presents  the  unexplained 
phenomenon  o.  the  stone  vail.     We  saw  boulders  here  which  would 


MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  INGHAM 
The  Ingham?  had  located  some  five  miles  north  of  Algona  on  the  river,  and 
Mrs.  Ingham,  who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  newspapers  in  later  years,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Reading  Club  nor  a  contributor  to  the  Bee.  She  began, 
however,  to  write  for  the  Pioneer  Press.  Following  is  the  first  of  her  con- 
tributions to  the  Press: 

A  Torn   Straw   Hat 

It  lies  at  my  feet  in  the  sunshine, 
All  battered,  and  tattered,  and  torn; 

The  band  has  been  loosed  from  its  moorings, 
And  the  rim  into  fringes  is  worn. 

Its  beauty  has  vanished  forever, 

Its  useful  days  now  almost  o'er. 
And   soon   I    know  'twill   foreshadow 

That  ominous  suggestion  "no  more." 

Vet  I  gaze  with  fond  eyes  on  the  relic; 

Its  ruin  I   scarce  seem  to  >ee; 
For  the   little  brown  head  it   iias  sheltered 

Is  nestled  today  on  my  knee. 

The  eyes  are  all  laughing  and  sunny, 
Not   a  trace  on  the  forehead  of  care; 

Hut  the  gladness  ot  innocent  childhood 
In  its  freshness  and  beauty  is  there. 

Why  mourn  for  the  garment  that's  wasted? 

Why  sigh  that  it -.  mission  is  o'er? 
The  treasure  it  did  but  o'ershadow 

Is  fresh  as  the  morning's  young  flower. 

Even  thus,  when  the  body  shall   perish, 

The  light  of  these  eves  fade  away, 
May  the  spirit,  undimmed  by  life's  conflict, 
He  pure  as  thy  boyhood  today. 

— Aug.  3i.   1861. 
(Mrs.   Ingham's  oldest  son  \mis   almost  exactly  three  \ears  old   when   his 
straw  hat  was  thus  commemorated.) 


weigh  several  tuns,  so  nicely  balanced  on  the  top  of  the  others  that 
they  could  he  rocked  by  a  man's  hand.  Marshes  which  to  all  appear- 
ances have  at  some  former  period  been  arms  of  the  lake,  and  which  arc 
several  feet  lower  than  the  lake  itself,  are  now  nicely  fenced  out  by 
a  stone  wall  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 

This  lake  took  its  name  from  Mr.  Tuttle,  an  enterprising  pioneer 
who  in  1855  claimed  all  the  timber  in  sight  of  it-  shores.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  lake  was  Okamampedah.  We  pitched  our  tent  on  the 
outlet,  which  we  had  been  informed  of  all  places  was  the  place  to 
"get  bites."  Blackford  and  McCoy,  the  Waltons  of  our  company, 
were  soon  busily  engaged  at  their  favorite  amusement,  enticing  the 
scaly  monsters  to  the  shore,  while  the  rest  of  us  mixed  in  with  the 
gars  and  pike  for  a  bath.  As  tin's  is  a  fine  camping  ground,  and  our 
compositor  informs  us  time  is  precious,  we  propose  stopping  here  for  a 
week,  hoping  to  reach  home  by  next  Saturday  night. — June  22d,  1861. 

BUILDING  THE  FIRST  BRIDGES 

To  The  Voters  of  Kossuth  County:  IVhereas,  a  petition  has 
been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kossuth  Count)',  Iowa, 
asking  that  a  special  election  be  held  in  said  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  for  or  against  building  two  Bridges  in  said  County; 

Now,  therefore,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  thtre  will  be  a  Special 
Election  held  at  the  usual  places  of  holding  elections,  in  the  several 
townships  in  said  county,  on  Monday  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1861, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  following  proposition : 

The  Count)'  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kossuth  Count)'  are  hereby 
authorized,  at  their  regular  meeting  in  June,  A.  D.  1S61.  to  levy  a  tax 
of  not  exceeding  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  of  the  taxable  property  in  said 
Count),  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  collected  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
other  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  two  Bridges  in  the  afore- 
said count)',  at  the  following  points: 

One  Bridge  at  Irvington,  on  the  State  Road,  where  it  crosses  the 
Des  Moines  River,  at  or  near  Treat's  Mill,  in  Irvington  Township. 

One  Bridge  on  the  Road  leading  from  Algona  to  Spirit  Lake,  where 
said  road  crosses  the  Des  Moines  River,  at  or  near  Call's  Mill,  in 
Algona  Township  (the  "Blackford  Bridge")  ;  said  Bridges  are  not  to 
exceed  in  cost  One  thousand  dollars  each. 

The  mode  of  voting  upon  the  above  proposition  shall  be,  "For 
Bridges"  or  "Against  Bridges."  and  a  majority  ol  votes  cast  for  or 
against  said  proposition  shall  be  considered  as  an  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  same  by  the  people  of  the  Count). 

By  order  ot  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kossuth  Count)". 

Franklin  McCoy,  Clerk. 

Algona,  April  3.  1861. 

State  of  Joz:/i.  Kossuth  County,  ss. — We,  the  undersigned  Board  of 
Canvassers  in  and  for  said  county,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  returns  from  the  several  Townships  in  said  county  of  the 
special  election  held  on  Monday,  the  Oth  day  of  May,  A.  I).  1861;  and 
find  the  result  to  be  as  follows: 


Whole  number  of  votes  polled  for  and  against  the  proposition  of 
levying  a  tax  of  not  more  than  live  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable 
property  in  said  county  for  bridge  purposes,  according  to  Proclamation, 
was  Seventy-Eight,  of  which  Fifty-One  were  cast  "For  Bridges"  and 
Twenty-Seven  votes  were  cast  "Against  Bridges. 

Ambrose  A.  Call. 
J.  R.  Armstrong. 
M.  C.  Lathrop, 
Board  of  Canvassers. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. — When  the  Clerk 
was  requested  to  proceed  to  the  sale  of  the  building  of  the  two  Bridges, 
heretofore  published  and  specified,  to  the  lowest  bidder,  which  request 
being  complied  \\  ith,  the  bridge  to  he  built  in  Algona  Township,  at  or 
near  Call's  Mill,  was  bill  off  to  Orange  Minlder,  Esq.,  of  Algona,  to 
be  completed  for  the  sum  of  S/40.00,  and  the  bridge  to  be  built  in 
Irvington  Township,  at  or  near  Treat's  Mill,  was  bid  off  to  Samuel 
Reed,  Esq.,  of  Irvington  Township,  to  be  completed  for  the  sum  of 
$784.00. 

A  Card. — Having  understood  that  a  few  individuals,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  county,  pretend  a  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  at  their  meeting  of  the  18th  of  May  last,  in 
regard  to  allowing  the  Clerk  the  sum  of  $10,  for  making  out  the 
specifications  of  the  Bridges  at  Irvington  and  Algona.  And  in  con- 
sideration of  the  above  facts  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  matter 
more  fully  than  appeared  in  the  minutes  of  that  date,  to  those  who  are 
interested,  and  would  learn  the  truth.  *  *  *  "The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,"  so  it  reads  in  the  Bible,  Shakespear,  or  some  other  place, 
and  I  am  not  so  patriotic  as  to  labor  for  the  county,  either  now  or  at 
any  other  time,  for  much  less  than  my  services  are  worth  to  the  county, 
because  I  can  find  better  chances  to  display  my  benevolence,  if  I  have 
any.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  receive  one  cent  more  than  would  be  my 
just  dues  from  the  county.  Franklin  McCoy. — Saturdav,  August 
3rd.  1861. 
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THE  FIRST  COURT  HOUSE 
"In  consideration  of  Kossuth  county  devoting  unto  the  American  Emigrant 
Company  all  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  said  county,  the  ^aid  com- 
pany agrees  to  make  and  erect  at  its  own  cost  and  expense,  furnishing  its  own 
materials,  $1,000  worth  of  any  kind  of  public  improvement  for  which  the  said 
swamp  land  fund  may  he  devoted  and  the  hoard  of  supervisors  may  order, 
the  same  to  be  done  in  good,  substantia]  and  workmanlike  manner." — County 
Board  Proceedings,  July   19,  1S62. 


The  Upper  Des  Moines 


MRS.  LIZZIE  B.  READ 


Mr.  Call,  speaking  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the  sale  of  the  Pioneer  Press, 
says  that  his  brother  Judge  Call  wrote  to  him  from  Indiana  that  he  had  a 
purchaser,  and  so  the  sale  was  made  "and  in  July  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  A.  Read 
arrived  in  Algona  and  later  assumed  the  management,  the  name  of  which 
they  changed  to  the  Upper  Des  Moines." 

Mrs.  Read  once  wrote: 

"The  first  issue  of  the  Upper  Des  Moines  appeared  in  August,  1865.  It  was 
printed  on  an  old  Washington  hand  pre->s.  The  paper  was  brought  in  a 
wagon  from  Cedar  Ealls,  and  was  several  days  on  the  road. 

"During  the  summer  of  1S66  ;he  printing  press  stood  in  an  open  board 
shanty,  where  the  rains  descended  and  the  winds  beat  upon  it  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  impossible  for  the  presswoman  to  "flv 
the  friskel'  in  a  workmanlike  manner.    The  typesetting  was  done  in  tie  house." 

At  a  banquet  of  the  Cpper  Des  Moines  editorial  association,  Mrs.  Read 
added  this  item  of  personal  experience:  "Perhaps  you  will  regard  with  more 
indulgence  this  diminutive,  not  to  say  insignificant,  beginning  when  you  know 
that  my  own  hands  not  only  set  every  type,  bui  also  set  up  and  adjusted  the 
press,  then  worked  the  roller  and  the  lever  for  the  printing  of  the  whole  edi- 
tion, on  an  old  Washington  hand  press.  That  roller?  Could  some  knight 
of  the  press  in  tliese  days  of  ready  prints  but  lift  t tie  curtail)  of  the  past  and 
see  with  what  throes  of  anxietv  and  patience  the  component  parts  of  molasses 
and  glue  were  duly  soaked,  melted,  boiled  and  stirred,  until  finally  the  treach- 
erous compound  was  carefully  poured  into  the  mold,  the  cooling  of  the  stuff 
awaited  with  trembling  solicitude,  and  a  serviceable  product  at  last  evolved, 
he  would  realize  that  journalism  under  such  circumstances  was  not  without 
excitement.  The  writing  of  the  editorial  matter  (and  nearly  every  line  in  the 
first  issue  was  original)  \va>  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  whole  undertaking." 


The  Upper  Des  Moines 

Speaking  of  his  own  retirement  from  the  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Call 
once  wrote : 

"In  the  spring  pf  1863  I  found  myself  with  more  work  0:1  my 
hands  than. I  could  attend  to;  the  government  had  awarded  me  several 
long  mail  routes  beyond  the  frontier,  which  I  had  to  stock  up;  I  had 
accepted  the  appointment  of  internal  revenue  assessor,  with  eight 
counties  in  my  division  to  look  after,  which  with  my  newspaper  and 
other  interests  was  too  much,  and  when  Geo.  Ingersoll,  owner  of  the 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger,  made  me  a  good  offer  to  lease  it  for  two  years, 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept.  The  name  was  retained.  The  first 
year,  186.-!,  Mr.  Ingersoll  sent  Wm.  Feigles  up  to  run  the  paper  and 
the  second  year,  1864,  X.  M.  Page,  afterwards  postmaster  at  Fort 
Dodge  and  called  Col.  Page,  had  charge  of  it." 

Mrs.  Read,  as  soon  as  she  became  editor,  decided  on  a  change  of 
name  to  signalize  the  new  ownership.     Writing  of  this  later,  she  said: 

"The  newspaper  then  published  at  Ft.  Dodge  named  itself  'The 
New  Northwest.'  That  was  a  tjood  name,  hut  there  might  he  others. 
Various  names  were  proposed  for  the  new  Algona  paper.  At  last  a 
friend  asked  'Why  not  call  it  'The  Upper  Des  Moines'.'  That 
would  indicate  the  territory  claimed,  as  by  the  law  of  Iowa  the  counties 
of  Palo  Alto,  Clay,  Dickinson  and  Emmet  were  tributary  to  Kossuth 
so  long  as  they  had  no  paper  of  their  own." 

At  another  time  Mrs.  Read  gave  practically  the  same  reason  for  her 
selection  of  a  name : 

"The  name,  'Upper  Des  Moines,'  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  territory  at  that  time  tributary  to  the  Algona  printing 
office.  The  'New  Northwest,'  then  printed  at  Fort  Dodge,  was  then 
the  northernmost  and  westernmost  publication  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
there  being  none  between  Fort  Dodge  and  Sioux  City.  The  state  law 
required  public  printing  to  be  done  in  the  office  nearest  the  location 
represented.  Under  this  provision  the  counties  of  Palo  Alto,  Emmet, 
Dickinson,  Clay  and  Pocahontas,  as  well  as  Kossuth,  were  tributary  to 
the  press  of  Algona.  and  the  public  printing  for  all  these  counties  for 
the  year  1865  was  done  in  the  office  of  the  'Upper  Des  Moines'." 

Having  appropriated  all  the  territory  then  known  as  the  "Upper 
Des  Moines"  country,  Mrs.  Read's  next  business  was  to  introduce 
herself  and  her  newspaper  venture  into  the  remotesl   parts  of  it.      At 


the  semi-centennial  Mrs.  Read  told  of  her  first  canvass  of  her  rather 
extended  newspaper  domain: 

"A  horse  was  bought — Paddy,  by  name — and  a  light  wagon  hired 
for  the  expedition. 

"With  tins  outfit  we  launched  our  ship  of  destiny  upon  the  green 
sea  where  voyagers  then  sailed  by  the  stars.  Our  first  objective  point 
was  Peterson,  on  the  Little  Sioux,  then  the  seat  of  government  of  Clay 
county.  We  left  the  farm  of  a  settler  near  the  present  site  of  West 
Bend  about  the  middle  oi  an  August  afternoon,  with  the  information 
that  by  taking  a  certain  direction  we  would  soon  strike  a  trail  which 
would  lead  us  to  the  shanty  of  a  trapper  at  Gillctt's  Grove.  Hut  the 
grass  was  thick  and  high  and  the  trail  probably  overgrown,  and  we 
diil  not  find  it.  We  drove  toward  the  grove  which  appeared  on  the 
west,  expecting  to  reach  it  before  dark,  but  did  rot.  So  we  lay  down 
to  rest  as  best  we  could  in  our  wagon. 

"On  viewing  the  landscape  next  morning,  we  found  ourselves 
entangled  in  a  network  of  small  lakes  and  lakelets  known  as  Rice, 
Goose,  Rush  lakes  and  other  names. 

"Being  provided  with  lunch  basket,  lunch  and  camp  kettle  we  made 
coffee,  refreshed  ourselves  ami  started  on.  But  we  were  delayed  all 
day  by  outlets,  inlets  and  mirages  and  had  to  camp  another  night  on 
the  open  prairie,  besieged  by  legions  of  mosquitoes. 

"Toward  noon  next  day  we  discerned  what  appeared  to  be  a  fence 
on  a  hillside  in  the  distance.  Now  a  fence  meant  a  held,  ami  a  field 
meant  a  house,  though  no  house  was  visible,  it  being  concealed  by  a 
small  bunch  of  timber,  where  we  soon  arrived  and  found  a  family. 

"The  family  name  was  Morris.  Mr.  Morris  told  us  there  was  no 
other  settler  between  him  and  the  Minnesota  line.  Peterson,  he  said, 
was  five  miles  down  the  river.  \Ve  were  soon  invited  to  a  delicious 
repast  of  beans  and  potatoes.  Its  memory  will  never  perish.  Costly 
banquets  may  be  forgotten,  but  not  that  dinner  of  herbs  in  the  cabin 
of  the  lonely  ,-ettlers.  And  while  we  dined,  great  events  waited  in  the 
anteroom  of  time.  An  empire  was  at  the  threshold,  waiting  onl\  to  be 
announced. 

"After  dinner  we  drove  down  the  river  to  Peterson,  where  we 
found  an  ambitious  little  town  ot  perhaps  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
Peterson  then  looked  more  thriving  than  Algona  did.  After  supper 
we  drove  out  to  the  barracks  and.  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the 
soldiers  stationed  there.  A  squad  ot  twent\  men  were  =- 1 i  1 1  on  duty  as 
frontier  guards.       1  hey  said   there  were  no    Indians  in   sight   nor  anv 


attack  feared  at  present.  A  small  band,  known  as  Johnnie  Green's 
hand,  were  still  prowling  around,  but  only  molested  the  settlers  by 
stealing  and  marauding. 

"We  interviewed  the  county  officers  on  the  printing  business  and 
canvassed  the  town  for  subscribers,  getting  satisfactory  results  in  both 
respects. 

"The  next  day,  northward  toward  Spirit  Lake,  we  drove  over  the 
ground  where  the  proud  little  city  of  Spencer  now  stands.  Not  a 
man,  not  a  house,  not  a  tree,  in  sight.  Just  grass.  Miles  and  miles 
of  it.  As  good  m'ass  as  ever  grew,  standing  thickly  and  as  high  as  the 
buggy  wheels,  untrodden  by  hoof,  uncut  by  scythe,  consumed  only  by 
the  prairie  fires  which  in  their  season  raged  unhindered  over  a  dozen 
counties.  In  every  direction  from  center  to  horizon  extended  the 
wide  and  wonderful  panorama  of  the  prairie,  unbroken  by  smoke  of 
wigwam  or  plowshare  of  industry.  Thus  we  saw  it.  Just  between 
the  going  out  of  one  race  and  the  coming  in  of  another.  Never  to  he- 
seen  thus  again  by  the  eye  of  man,  or  not  until  ages  have  swept  away 
all  traces  of  present  civilization  and  left  nature  to  reign  alone  again. 

"The  Spirit  Lake  region,  and  all  that  transpired  there,  has  been  so 
fully  described  and  so  often  written  up  that  I  will  not  take  space  now 
to  linger  over  it.  There  was  a  brick  courthouse,  afterward  burned, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  public  square,  and  was  then  occupied 
by  a  company  of  guards.  They  said  they  were  dad  to  see  new  arrivals 
and  hoped  the  tide  of  immigration  would  set  in  strong  enough  to  enable 
the  settlers  to  protect  themselves  and  relieve  them  from  duty. 

"We  now  turned  east  to  make  our  next  point,  which  was  hsthcr- 
ville,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Dcs  Moines  river.  We  were  directed  to 
the  residence  ot  Rev.  Mallory,  a  Methodist  preacher  who  was  occupy- 
ing the  recently  vacated  barracks  building  as  a  parsonage.  Mere  we 
were  entertained  with  Methodist  cordiality.  I  believe  it  was  at  Esther- 
ville  that  Capt.  Ingham  and  family  had  experienced  very  hitter 
weather  the  previous  winter.  Hut  that  is  their  story  and  they  can  tell 
it  better  than  1. 

"From  Lsthcrvillc  we  drove  south  down  the  river  and.  as  1  remem- 
ber it,  this  ror.d  tor  two  miles  south  of  town  was  the  best  cultivated 
and  opened  up  in  farms  of  any  on  the  route. 

"There  was  rot  much  Emmetsburg  then,  if  any.  1  do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  any.  We  passed  a  log  house  on  the  hillside,  said  to  be  the 
Emmet  postcfiice.     Along  Medium  lake,  then  called  Jackman's  lake, 

we   found   a   few    frmilies  beside  the    Jackmans.      Somewhere  south   of 


Medium  lake  we  came  upon  an  apparition  in  architecture.  It  was  a 
temple  of  justice,  standing  alone  and  silent,  as  though  it  were  the  rem- 
nant of  a  world  which  had  dissolved.  We  had  heard  of  this  peculiar 
specter  standing  on  the  site  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  hut  never  was.  It 
was  built  of  brick  and  presented  a  rather  stately  appearance  i:i  its  out- 
lines. The  structure  was  roofed  but  had  neither  floors,  doors,  nor 
windows.  Around  it  reigned  the  glory  of  summer  in  the  full  tide  or 
an  August  afternoon,  in  a  solitude  which  seemed  never  to  have  been 
broken  by  human  footsteps.  This  strange  freak  of  architecture  was 
the  product  of  a  contract  by  which  a  certain  amount  oi  so-called 
swamp  lain!  had  been  acquired  by  its  builders.  We  were  informed 
that  a  term  of  court  lasting  a  icw  hours  had  actually  been  held  within 
its  walls,  on  proof  of  which  the  contractors  were  awarded  the  stipulated 
compensation  in  lands.  So,  while  Paddy  was  eating  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  grass  which  was  going  to  waste  by  the  walls  of  this  strange 
folly,  there  we  sat  down  ami  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  noonday  lunch, 
seasoning  it  with  philosophy.  If  you  picture  to  yourself  the  scene  you 
can  easily  fill  in  the  philosophy.  This  was  our  last  campfire,  as  we 
reached  home  in  Algona  the  next  day.  Whether  this  curious  product 
of  genius,  called  a  courthouse,  was  in  southern  Palo  Alto  or  northern 
Pocahontas  1  cannot  tell.  God  knows.  Me  probabh  also  knows  some 
other  things  about  it  which  I  do  not.  I  was  newer  there  before  nor 
since.  In  making  this  trip  we  several  times  drove  miles  out  of  our  way. 
"Why  not?  It  was  an  unknown  sea  to  us,  and  it  was  just  as  ^ood  sail- 
ing in  one  direction  as  another.  By  tacking  about  we  made  every  port 
on  the  chart,  and  some  that  were  not  on  it. 

"At  last  we  cast  anchor  in  the  home  port,  tired  but  not  unhappy. 
-We  had  secured  the  public  printing  and  booked  a  g-ood  list  of  sub- 
scribers in  every  county  visited,  so  that  the  'Upper  Dcs  Moines'  was 
established  on  a  wide  and  strong  foundation.  This  public  patronage 
continued  more  or  less  into  the  following  years,  after  my  connection 
with  the  paper  was  discontinued." 


THE  OLD  PRESS 
"I  have  received  the  following  data  from  Des  Moines:  In  December,  1S49, 
Lampson  P.  Sherman,  brother  to  Senator  John,  General  and  Hoyt  Sherman,  a 
practical  printer  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  purchased  a  newspaper  outfit  and 
brought  it  to  Des  Moines,  and  Jan.  11th,  l$5u,  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Gazette,  the  first  Whig  paper  in  Des  Moines;  it  deceased  in  1852.  Soon  after 
the  press  and  material  was  sold  to  Will  Porter,  who  changed  the  name  to  the 
Journal  and  made  it  a  Democratic  paper.  In  January,  1S60,  Toner  sold  to 
Stilson  Hutchins  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  \ear  Hutch  ins  sold  10  the 
Calls.  Sherman  shipped  his  outfit  ami  himself  from  Cincinnati  via  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  to  Keokuk,  thence  by  team  to  Des  Moines." — Ambrose 
A.  Call  at  the  semi-centennial. 
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